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ERRATA 

For  "  slips,"  page  2,  stanza  3,  line  2,  please  read  "  sips." 

For  "flex,"  page  2,  stanza  3,  line  3,  please  read  "  flax." 

For  "  its,"  page  3,  stanza  3,  line  6,  please  read  "is." 

For  "  here,"  page  6,  stanza  i,  line  8,  please  read  "hers." 

For  "come,"  page  7,  stanza  2  line  3,  please  read  "comes." 

For  "where,"  page  n,  stanza  2,  line  6,  please  read  "  when." 

For  "  steps,"  page  15,  line  19,  please  read  "  step." 

For  "  orders,"  page  24,  line  5,  please  read  "  order  as." 

For  "fenny,"  page  50,  line  2,  please  read  "ferny." 

For  "  pleasant,"  page  54,  line  I,  please  read  "  splendid." 

For  "  mellow,  "  page  68,  stanza  3,  line  2,  please  read  "  mellow 

all." 

For  "friends,"  page  69,  stanza  3,  line  3,  please  read  "  fiends." 
For  "  holes,"  page  73,  line  2,  please  read  "boles." 
For  "  A,"  page  76,  stanza  2,  line  10,  please  read  "  And." 
For   "  love  we  love,"  page  79,  stanza  5,  line  2,   please  read 

"  love  we  bear." 

For  "  the,"  page  80,  stanza  3,  line  2,  please  read  "  her." 
For  "  loose  strife,"  page  97,  line  9,  please  read  "loosestrife.'' 
For  "  Cyrinx,"  page  101,  line  14,  please  read  "Syrinx." 
For  "  Cassopiae,"  page  117,  line  5,  please  read  "Cassopaea." 
For  "napaea,"  page  122,  line  6,  please  read  "  Napaea." 
For  "  dew-lapped,"  page  122,  line  19,  please  read  "dewlapped." 


ODE   TO   ENGLAND 


O  THOU,  who  sittest  on  thy  sapphire  throne 

Where  many  waters  meet !     Who,  ages  through 

Hast  on  thy  bowery  island  dwelt  alone 
Supreme  in  majesty  :  the  winds,  the  dew, 

The  tempest's  lurid  splendour  round  thee  blown  ; 
And  leaping  'neath  thee,  the  foam-crested  blue 

Of  ocean  ;  thou,  in  whose  unfalt'ring  eyes 

Kingdoms  have  read  their  doom,  and  past  away, 
Having  fulfilled  the  hours  of  their  brief  day, 

While  thou  art  one  with   thy  broad,  temperate 
skies  ! 

Thou,  round  whose  shores  the  Northern  Seas  beat 
wild 

On  winter  nights  ;  whose  children's  heritage 
Is  glory  and  an  honour  undefiled 

Guiding  the  common  weal  from  age  to  age  : 

A 
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I,  born  afar,  claim  still  to  be  thy  child, 
To  share  the  reading  of  thy  splendid  page, 

Thy  sons'  heroic  deeds,  their  patriot  fire  ; 
And,  looking  from  our  glens  and  breezy  fells 
To  those  that  keep  thy  ancient  citadels, 

Say,  "  We  are  one,  in  faith  and  in  desire  ! " 

I,  who  have  never  known  thee  save  in  dreams, 
Am  yet  familiar  with  thy  fields  and  skies, 

And  oft  have  rambled  by  thy  silver  streams. 
Mirrored  in  Poesy's  untroubled  eyes 

Come  glimpses  of  the  Thames,  where  fancy  seems 
A  loiterer  in  some  light-oared  skiff  that  plies 

Idly  past  beds  of  lilies  :  taught  by  her 

My  soul  has  heard  the  nightingale  in  June 
Pour  out  her  plaintive  passion  to  the  moon ; 

And  seen  the  ringdoves  flit  from  dusky  fir. 

While  here  the  mocker  flies  from  spray  to  spray, 
Or  slips  the  honey  from  the  blue-gum  bloom, 

Low-warbling :  here  the  flex  and  tussock  grey 
Clothe   the   wild   hills ;    the   toi-toi's   silken 
plume 

Waves  in  the  gullies  ;  and  the  light  of  day 

Falls  darkling  in  the  bush  through  leafy  gloom. 

There,  from  some  broadleaf  high,  the  tui's  trill 
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Echoes  through  depths  for  ever  musical 

With  many  a  fern-fringed  brooklet's  murmurous 

fall  : 
There,  at  pale  eve,  the  weka  drinks  her  fill. 

The  same  sun  shines  for  all  upon  this  earth  : 

The  same  kind  forces  work  in  every  clime 
To  brim  the  fecund  year  and  bring  to  birth 

Spring's  flow' rets  in  the  fulness  of  their  time. 
Bluff  winter's  rigour,  autumn's  sunburnt  mirth, 

In  season  visit  each  :  through  fall  and  prime 
Nature's  unbroken  ministry  remains  : 

The  everlasting  miracle  of  dawn 

Fails  not  its  hour ;  nor  hath  day  e'er  withdrawn 
But  night  took  up  and  echoed  her  sweet  strains. 

'Tis  only  that  the  months  wear  different  hues, 
And  change  for  us  wan  violets  to  warm  sheaves. 

November  here  forgets  her  early  dews, 

Dun  fogs  and  frost :  she  gives  us  lingering  eves, 

Incessant  roses,  ever  lovely  views 

By  peak  and  vale  ;  its  prodigal  of  leaves  ; 

Busies  the  eager  bees  from  morn  till  night ; 
Loves  fledglings,  downy  chickens,  dragonflies, 
And  the  bright  creatures  of  the  summer  skies, 

And  in  the  first  red  cherries  hath  delight. 
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Or,  if  the  air  be  grey  with  falling  rain, 

She  yet  hath  wayward  beauty  of  her  own  : 

The  honeysuckle  wreathes  the  window  pane 
With  humid  sweetness  ;  peonies  new  blown 

Hang  down  their  heavy  heads ;  young  fruits  and 

grain 
Round  quietly  to  fulness  ;  banks  fresh-mown 

Grow  greener  still :  the  frail  rose  petals  fall 
In  show'rs  along  the  drenched  sod  :  the  wold 
Glimmers  with  the  laburnum's  clustered  gold ; 

And   from    full-bosomed   trees   the   blithe   birds 
call. 

Then  comes  the  shearing ;  when  the  busy  road 

Around  the  shed  is  filled  with  ceaseless  sound ; 
When  panting  sheep  in  covered  pens  bestowed, 
Are  seized,  and   by  the   shearer's   knees   fast 

bound 

Till  his  deft  hand  hath  shorn  their  noiseless  load, 
When   forward   thrust,  amazed  they  gain  the 

ground. 

All  day  the  shed's  astir  with  lads  who  press 
To  pile  the  fleeces,  shepherds  driving  in 
The   bleating   sheep,  dogs   barking,  dust  and 

din, 
Heat,  toil,  excitement,  haste  and  eagerness. 
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Later  comes  ruddy  harvest,  and  its  toil. 

In  rank,  broad  acres  of  bright  grain,  breast  high, 
Fall  backward  from  the  swift  machines  that  ply 

Untiringly  across  the  glowing  soil  : 
Cutting  the  sheaf,  they  bind  it,  cast  it  by, 

And  cut  another,  leaving  such  scant  spoil 
No  gleaner  would  desire  it.     Hale  and  brown 

The  high-perched   drivers  guide  their  teams  ; 
the  field 

Sparkles  with  life  and  colour,  till  men  yield 
To  darkness,  and  the  dews  of  night  come  down. 

British  our  race,  our  creed,  our  ancestry ; 

The  old  heroic  heart  beats  in  our  frames : 
Kindred  of  Raleigh,  Cromwell,  Nelson  we, 

Blood-heirs  of  Scott  and  Shakespeare  !     Those 

dear  names 
Whose  glory  is  worldwide  we  share  with  thee  ; 

Blake's  daring,  Sidney's  zeal  our  soul  inflames : 
More  proudly  for  the  heroes  who  have  been, 

And  for  our  fellowship  with  them,  we  live  ; 

And  in  the  fulness  of  our  gladness  give 
Homage  to  thee,  our  Mother,  and  our  Queen  ! 

November  1893. 


ODE  TO  MEMORY 

MY  soul  drifts  idly  through  dim  latitudes  : 
Imperfect  thoughts  and  memories  are  hers, 

Whose  substance  like  some  bygone  dream  eludes 
Her  waking  sense.     Life's  daily  ministers 

Serve  her  unheeded  :  older  than  this  earth, 
Older  than  oldest  things,  suns,  stars,  or  moons, 

She  seeks  the  primal  source  from  which  she  came  : 

Worlds  that  were  here  before  her  human  birth 
Pass  darkling,  and  she  swoons, 

Pent  in,  oppressed,  in  this  her  mortal  frame. 

Such  were   the   shadowy  thoughts   of  one  born 

blind 
Standing   on   sea-girt   crags.     His   ear    might 

know 

The  sharp,  harsh  shrilling  of  the  winter  wind, 
The  wild  scream  of  the  sea-birds,  and,  below, 
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The  thunder  of  the  angry  waves,  and  crash 

Of  white  tumultuous  breakers  :  but  how  dim 
His  reading  of  a  world  he  never  knew  ! 
No  perfect  picture  through  his  brain  could  flash  ; 

The  storms  were  lost  to  him 
With  joy  in  sunset  skies  and  violets'  hue. 

So  turns  my  soul  from  that  dread  lapse  of  days 

To  her  diviner  self:  and,  breaking  free 
From  shadowy  dreams,  come,  back  through  path- 
less ways, 

A  sunlit  sail  upon  a  darkened  sea. 
Then  Memory,  thou  comest  clear  and  bright ; 
And  idling  on  the  green,  where  gold-thighed 

bees 

About  the  flaming  dandelions  boom, 
Rejoicing  in  the  sunshine,  she  has  sight 

In  her  slow  reveries 
Of  all  her  life  from  prime  to  autumn  bloom. 

With  thee  she  lives  her  childish  days  again  : 
Her  eyes  behold  the  splendid  summer  sun 

Spring  from  the  arms  of  dawn,  or  August  rain 
Fall  on  the  greening  sod,  where,  one  by  one 

The  snow-white  daisies  draw  to  red.     And  lo  ! 
For  her  these  things  have  been  !     The  universe 
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Vested  with  light,  and  flame,  and  radiance, 
Reveals  its  glory,  fresh  as  long  ago, 

Ere  the  primeval  curse, 
When  man  first  looked  on  his  inheritance. 

Slowly  through  joy  in  all  created  things, 
The  Increate  is  born  in  her.     She  knows 

One  unbegotten  God  from  whom  life  springs  ; 
And  recognises  wheresoe'er  she  goes 

That  deep,  abiding  Presence.     So  she  tunes 
Her  being  wistfully  to  that  in  her 

Which  is  of  the  Eternal :  with  meek  trust 

Waiting,  like  drooping  flow'rs  in  parched  noons, 
Until  her  God  confer 

His  life  divine  to  raise  her  from  the  dust. 

She  treads  each  well-remembered  favourite  nook 
Of  childhood  ;  here  the  sweetest  apples  hung ; 
And  here,  with  many  a  pause,  the  idling  brook 
Lapped  its  grey  stones ;  there  the  pink  moss- 
rose  flung 
Her  rugged   sprays,  and  brown,  rough-coated 

buds, 

Heavy  with  sweetness  :  whose  full,  musky  scent 
Revives  some  long  bright  summer  holiday, 
When  wild  and  wayward,  by  the  narrowing  floods 
Leaf-fringed  and  dark,  she  went ; 
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Or  loitered  languorous  hours  in  new-turned  hay. 
Death  emptying  my  cup  of  joy,  hath  foiled 

His  purpose  fell,  by  leaving  in  it  thee  ; 
Who  keep'st  inviolate  the  days  despoiled 

By  his  harsh  hand.     For  when  the  labouring  bee 
Flies  home,  and  all  the  dewy  folds  are  still, 

My   Love   with   twilight   comes,    serene,    un- 
changed : 

Death  cannot  quench  the  gladness  of  her  eyes, 
Nor  touch  those  perfect  lips,  no  longer  chill 

As  when  from  mine  estranged 
By  baffling  fears,  and  alien  sympathies. 

But  oft  I  shrink  from  thee  in  fear,  aghast 

At  my  dead  self.     I,  by  that  dead  self  wronged, 

Walk  with  mute  anguish  through  the  darkened 

past, 
Bowed  down  by  griefs  and  anguish  that  belonged 

To  an  infirmer  mood.     Yet  thou  hast  brought 
Strength  ev'n  from  these  stern  lapses  of  despair  ; 

And  I  arise  more  loyal  to  self,  more  true  ; 

Knowing  that  this  life's  harmony  is  wrought 
Through  sufFring  ;  and  aware 

That  Nature  works  with  fire  as  well  as  dew. 

Swift  as  cloud  shadows  flying  from  the  sun, 

Life's  troubled  dream  glides  from  her,  and  again 
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She  with  the  vital  source  of  things  is  one  : 
Coeval  with  the  heaven's  starry  train, 

With  winds,  with  clouds,  with  waters  she  partakes 
The  pure  delight  of  being.     Now  no  more 

A  soul  remote,  self-centred,  stricken  dumb 

By  life's  stern  needs  and  sorrows,  she  forsakes 
The  world's  perplexed  lore 

For  joys  that  fresh  from  Nature's  pulses  come. 

On  uplands  skirted  by  the  ploughman's  team 
She  wanders  now  with  thee.     The  thrush's  note 

Comes  to  her  faintly  with  the  earliest  gleam 
Of  primroses  :  by  ponds  where  lilies  float 

She  pauses,  breathless ;    drowsed  with  scent   of 
musk, 

More  subtly  sweet  from  balmy  summer  show'rs, 
Follows  the  winding  stream  with  footfall  slow ; 

Brushes  through  honied  clover-fields  at  dusk  ; 
Or  in  pale  twilight  hours 

Hears  the  night  moths  flit  blindly  to  and  fro. 

She  lingers  where  brown  reapers  ply  their  hooks, 
And  where  the  wreathed  honeysuckle  flaunts 

Its  crimson  berries  ;  crosses  pebbly  brooks  : 

The  mid-day  twilight  of  deep  woods  she  haunts  ; 
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Follows  the  bare  sheep  track  along  the  brow 

Of  some  laborious  hill  at  evenfall ; 
Flies  with  the  summer  storm  from  peak  to  pass, 
Mantled  in  violet  gloom ;  or  listeth  now 

The  measure  musical 
Of  flashing  scythe  among  the  dewy  grass. 

When  early  summer  winds  shake  down  the  bloom 
From  hoar  fruit  boughs,  and  scatter   through 
the  dells 

The  faint,  delicious  odour  of  white  broom, 
She,  in  the  bosom  of  the  rough  grey  fells, 

Or  among  the  ruffled  field  flow'rs  folds  her  wings  ; 
Then  where  the  sunset  lights  have  passed  away 

Comes  homeward  through  the  clear  October  air 

Lustrous  with  stars ;  and  haply  with  her  brings 
Branches  of  milk-white  may, 

Or  dew-besprinkled  daisies  gathered  there. 

Touch  my  brow  softly  with  thy  shadowy  lips 
Dear  Memory  !     Borne  on  the  passing  breeze, 

My  soul  back  to  her  earlier  sorrow  slips, 

As  mothers  might,  when  God  has  taught  them 

peace, 
Kneel  quietly  on  the  flow'r-sprinkled  grass 
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That  hides  their  little  flow'r,  soon  giv'n  again 
To  Him  who  gave  it.     So  at  last  she  knows 
All  bitterness  from  out  her  sorrow  pass, 

And  knows  that  not  in  vain 
She  suffered,  since  in  joy  her  sufferings  close. 

Thou  ev'n  from  heav'n  itself  a  hell  canst  make  ; 

Then  Memory,  O  !  when  this  life  is  o'er, 
And  one  by  one  the  solemn,  silent  days 

Burdened  with  doom,  rise  up  my  face  before — 
Let  me  not  in  their  glass  see  deeds  unjust, 

Dark  thoughts,  and  wasted  hours  become  my 

foes. 

No  !     But  through  failure,  doubt,  endeavours  vain, 
Let  me  behold  my  life  by  patient  trust 

Made  perfect  as  a  rose, 
That  dying,  in  its  sweetness  lives  again  ! 


ODE 


MANY  a  gracious  love  have  I 

In  mount  and  meadow,  field  and  sky, 

I  love  the  wild  birds'  twitterings ; 

The  dimpled  edge  of  hillside  springs  ; 

The  grassy  hills  o'er  which  white  sheep 

A  slow,  inconstant  motion  keep  ; 

And,  more  than  these,  the  nest  eggs  blue 

Disclosed  by  bending  boughs ;  the  dew 

Late  ling'ring  in  the  cowslip's  cup ; 

Early  primroses  peeping  up 

Through  withered  leaves  ;  the  purple  cones 

Fringing  the  firs  in  spring ;  mossed  stones 

By  which  the  streamlet  runs ;  and  knowes 

Whereon  the  nodding  violet  blows  ; 

Young  hazel  boughs  that  overarch 

The  plumed  tassels  of  the  larch  ; 
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The  chime  of  bells  at  still  noontide 

Borne  over  plain  and  valley  wide ; 

The  ruddy  hues  of  sunburnt  sheaves  ; 

The  brilliancy  of  fading  leaves, 

That  flame  with  yellow,  purple,  red, 

And  make  a  halo  overhead, 

When  through  the  woodland  paths  we  go 

Searching  where  nuts  and  acorns  grow. 

Nature  upon  me  year  by  year 

Her  ripest  blessings  show'rs.     My  ear, 

Attuned  by  many  a  wintry  walk, 

Knows  when  the  downward  swooping  hawk 

Lights  on  the  furze.     Far  threshing  mills, 

The  tinkling  of  a  waterfall, 

Making  the  stillness  musical, 

The  ploughman's  cry  across  the  hills, 

Make  solitude  a  dearer  thing 

Than  chatting  in  a  fireside  ring. 


Oft  doth  my  heart  with  keen  delight 

Leap  up  and  sing !     When,  ere  grey  night 

Vanishes  from  the  East,  the  lark 

Sings  blithely  through  the  waning  dark, 

Or  when  I  meet  the  evening  light 

On  many  a  knoll  whose  shaven  height 
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Faces  the  sunset.     Loose  pearls  tost 

On  bank  and  hedge  by  midnight  frost ; 

Blue  tangles  of  forget-me-not 

Glimmering  in  some  lonely  spot, 

And  daisies,  round  whose  petals  white 

The  wings  of  morning  hover  bright, 

Set  all  my  thoughts  to  melody  : 

Nor  ever  find  I  wayside  weed 

But  in  its  hues  my  soul  can  read 

Hopes  of  her  joy's  eternity, 

Such  as  in  wild  March  sunsets  burn. 

And,  O  wild  moorlands,  clothed  with  fern 

Have  we  not  loved  each  other  well  ? 

Oft  have  I  sped  by  pool  and  dell, 

And  hastened  up  the  stony  track 

To  see  the  mountains  lying  black 

Against  a  snowy  sky  ;  climbed  scars 

To  be  alone  among  the  stars, 

Ere  the  pale  moon,  with  steps  sedate, 

Glides  through  the  heavens'  silvery  gate  ; 

Or,  from  some  hillside  rough  and  steep, 

Have  watched  the  white  mists  downward  sweep 

By  rock  and  hollow,  crag  and  stream, 

Whence  I  catch  the  distant  gleam 

Of  the  bright-bounding,  restless  sea 

Surging  in  hoary  majesty. 
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O  ever-lovely  universe ! 
O  Nature  !     Kindly  foster-nurse, 
Fill  all  my  pulses  as  of  old 
With  joys  serenest !     Round  me  fold 
The  azure  mantle  of  the  day, 
All  my  vain  dreaming  take  away, 
And  bring  me  where  the  tuneful  bees, 
With  whispering  of  the  wind-tost  corn, 
Teach  me  God's  world-wide  ministries, 
And  make  me  glad  that  I  was  born 
To  bear  in  these  my  little  part, 
Made  fruitful  by  a  loving  heart ! 


WINTER 


LEAVES  on  the  apple-trees 
Hang  red  and  golden  ;  in  the  quiet  copse — 

Loosed  swiftly  by  the  frosty  breeze — 
Bright   birch   leaves   rustling  fall :    the  scarlet 

dawns 
Come  gustily,  dashing  the  diamond  drops 

From  the  late  rose ;  and  bees 
Flit  silently  across  the  sleeping  lawns. 

Here,  o'er  the  pathways  wet, 
Melodious  autumn  winds  have  shaken  down 

The  dark,  unchanged  fir's  coronet 
Of  russet  cones  ;  the  mossy  dells  are  prankt 
With  whirls  of   withered  leaves,  wrinkled  and 
brown ; 

And  the  wide  rivulet 
With  spoils  from  many  a  knotted  bough  is  bankt. 


18  WINTER 

Thus  palely  heralded 
Winter,  with  hail,  and  cloud,  and  storm  appears, 

Turning  to  ice  the  rills  that  thread 
The  slippery  marsh.     Beneath  his  chill  touch  soon 
The  fading  flow'rs  fall ;  and  the  season  wears 

Bleak  boughs,  and  sunsets  red, 
And  silver  sparklings  of  the  frosty  moon. 


Lo !  where  the  Frost  King  strides 
At  set  of  sun  across  the  darkening  hills  ! 

He  wreathes  their  hoar  and  rugged  sides 
With  icicles ;  thick  breathing  as  he  goes, 
The  keen  crisp  air  with  frigid  rime  he  fills ; 

And  where  the  streamlet  glides 
O'erhanging  pearls,  and  frosted  blades  he  throws. 


And  now  the  daylight  wanes  ; 
Conies  laggard  with  the  sun  at  morn,  and  dies 

With  him  at  eve.     Sharp,  blustering  rains 
Shorten   the   twilight,   and   when    night    comes 

(drear 
With  moaning  gusts,  and  sobs,  and  ghostly  sighs) 

Beat  on  the  window  panes, 
While  young  and  old  enjoy  the  fireside's  cheer. 
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The  birds  no  longer  sing 
In  these  dark  days  :  fled  from  their  leafless  bow'rs 

They  wait  till  fragrant  mild  winds  bring 
A  scent  of  violets  ;  and  the  dreaming  earth 
Awaking,  wreathes  herself  in  new-born  flow'rs : 

Then  they  with  sweet-breathed  spring 
And  her  blithe  train,  will  come  again  in  mirth. 


Only  sometimes  at  morn 
Some  late,  wan  singer,  in  the  treetops  bare 

Pipes  quav'ringly,  making  yet  more  forlorn 
The  bleak  and  frozen  world,  where  streams  are 

dead, 
And  the  sun  scarce  can  warm  the  wintry  air, 

And  field  grass,  fence  and  thorn 
Each  night  with  flaked  hoar-frost  are  scattered. 


The  whirling  snowflakes  now 
Come  swiftly,  robing  earth  with  new  delight ; 

Silvering  leafless  branch,  and  dark  pine  bough  ; 
And  hushing  the  loud  tumult  of  the  day. 
Then  with  how  solemn  silence  comes  pale  night ! 

The  clear  stars  on  her  brow, 
And  round  her  drawn  her  frosty  mantle  grey. 


20  WINTER 

The  sun  sinks  to  his  rest 
With  splendour  brief,  in  northern  latitudes  : 

Soft  colours  from  the  wild  dove's  breast, 
And  deep-dyed  crimson  make  his  gorgeous  pall, 
With  purple  shadows  from  the  sombre  woods, 

Sun-checkered.     Then  the  west 
As  swiftly  fades,  and  darkness  covers  all. 


ODE    TO    TIME 


0  FOSTER-FATHER  Time  !     Thou  hast  no  need 
Of  lips  to  speak  thy  praises,  while  the  hours, 
The  days,  and  months,  bring  thee  their  silent  meed 
Of  glory.     Yet  because  I  love  fresh  flow'rs 

And  branches  bare,  and  all  the  changing  year, 
And   have   been  glad   with   nature   when   warm 

show'rs 
Dimpled  spent  pools  with  raindrops ;  have  held 

dear 

The  harvest  days ;  rejoiced  when  from  the  eaves 
Starlings  at  daybreak  called  ; 
Loved  blithe  midsummer,  April's  scattered  leaves, 
The  blossoming  foam  of  orchards  trimly  walled, 
The    early    snowdrop,    and     the     last     bronzed 

sheaves ; 

1  too,  O  Time,  for  thee 

Would  raise  my  richest  strain  of  melody  ! 
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Not  idly  move  the  leaping  tides,  the  moon 

Constant  in  her  inconstancy  ;  for  they 

Serve  change,  who  serveth  thee.     The  frosts  of 

June 

Whose  breath  lies  white  upon  the  hills,  obey 
The  same  unfaltering  laws  that  clothe  the  fields 
With  verdure,  and  bedew  each  budding  spray 
That  kind  October  in  her  bounty  yields. 
Thy  calm,  resistless  forces,  sun,  wind,  snows, 
Birth,  growth,  and  sure  decay 
Renew  earth  ever  ;  building  up  the  rose 
To  be  the  red-lipped  empress  of  a  day, 
And   crumbling   hills    of    whose    birth   no   man 

knows : 

And  thus  the  veil  art  thou 
Through  which  mankind  beholds  God  dimly  now. 

What  glorious  pageantry  of  ages  thine  ! 
The  old  light-giving  East,  the  morning  star 
Of  mankind's  progress,  bade  her  cities  shine 
Throughout  thy  misty  dawn  ;  then  blazing  far 
Came  Egypt's  splendours  proud,  her  grim  priest- 
lore ; 

Greece,  from  the  storms  of  stern,  heroic  war 
Rose  up  in  song,  eternal  as  the  roar 
Of  her  own  cradling  seas  ;  with  battle-flame 
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And  thunders  Rome  swept  by  ; 

Venice,  a  virgin  bride,  to  ocean  came ; 

Then  swift,  with  fierce,  remorseless  tragedy 

Spain  did  herself  to  death  ;  and  lo  !  the  fame 

Of  Britain  shone  out  free, 

Streaming  her  rays  o'er  earth's  remotest  sea. 

Thou  hast  marked  bloody  rites  of  war ;  the  moan 
Of  slaughtered  slaves  ;  in  peace,  from  dewy  dales 
Seen  the  young  lamb  led  forth  for  Pan ;  and 

known 

The  oak-crowned  Druids  chanting  :  Tyrian  sails 
Dancing  upon  the  ocean  thou  hast  seen, 
Bearing  umbrageous  cedars  from  dusk  vales 
For  Israel's  wise  king  ;  marked  the  serene 
Undaunted  faith  of  him  who  led  his  few 
Over  the  wide  and  unknown  deep 
To  a  new  world  ;  seen  cloistered  maids  bedew 
Their  beads  for  warriors  of  the  Cross  who  sleep 
'Neath  Syria's  scorching  sun  ;  and  ever  through 
The  war  of  man's  wild  force 
Thou   hast    kept    thy    solemn    and    unswerving 

course. 

Yea ;  and  art  lovely  yet  as  at  thy  birth, 

When  light  first  sprang  from  chaos.     All  the  woes, 

The  griefs  and  turmoils  of  the  unquiet  earth 
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Dismay  thee  not,  nor  shake  thy  high  repose 

Of  tranquil  labour.     Ever  fresh  and  still, 

From  age  to  age  thy  old  dominion  goes  : 

Sun,  air,  and  wind,  the  seas  and  clouds  fulfil 

Their  wonted  orders  in  aeons  past ; 

And  while  man  frets  his  soul 

With  efforts  vain,  and  works  that  will  not  last, 

Thou  pointest  him  still  upward  to  his  goal ; 

Shadowing  for  him  in  dew  the  heavens  vast ; 

And  calming  his  wild  eyes 

With  glories  of  the  starry  midnight  skies. 

What  hast  thou  still,  O  sovereign  Time,  for  man  ? 

Wond'ring  we  ask  :  but  thou  our  questionings 

Heeding  not,  we  the  cloudy  future  scan 

With  awed  eyes.     Dimly  we  behold  there  things 

To  which  our  brightest  dreams  scarce  yet  attain : 

One  world-wide  empire,  strife  of  races,  kings, 

Forgotten,  and  on  earth  one  glorious  reign 

Of  peace,  one  universal  brotherhood, 

One  faith,  one  hope,  one  cause ; 

God's  kingdom  hailed  from  far  ;  the  multitude 

Learning  through  calm  self-discipline  the  laws 

Of  wisdom  ;  and  each  old  abhorred  feud 

For  ever  done  away, 

When  love  at  last  finds  leave  with  men  to  stay. 


THE  RETURN   OF  PERSEPHONE 


BLEAK  were   the   frostbound   fields   when   Ceres 

mourned 

Her  daughter's  loss.    Sadly  the  sun  looked  forth, 
And  cared  no  more  to  loiter  with  his  steeds 
At  the  bright  gates  of  dawn.     The   red-leaved 

trees, 

Losing  their  gorgeous  robes,  stood  cold  and  bare 
To  each  fierce  wind ;  and  the  frail  flow'rs  grown 

wan, 

Languished  and  died,  as  alien  in  earth's  air 
As  the  bright  daffodils  that  dying  fell 
In  Hades  from  Persephone's  sad  hands  : 
While  birds,  with  ruffled  feathers  shivering  sought 
Death's  quiet  nooks. 

The  shepherd  on  the  hills 
No  longer  led  his  younglings  forth  at  dawn 
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To  crop  the  full  white  clover,  and  make  wanton 
Amid  the  dewy  pastures  :  for  the  rime 
Hung  crusted  on  the  grass  each  morn,  and  nipt 
The  sweet  green  blades  on  which  his  sheep  were 

wont 

To  browse  their  gentle  fill :  so  he  was  fain 
To  seek  the  sheltered  lowland,  and  to  house 
His  timid  flock  from  Winter's  biting  airs. 
Nor  failed  he  on  his  careful  downward  way 
To  note  the  streams,  not  purling  clearly  now, 
But  still  and  frozen  ;  and  beside  them  wreathed 
Pale,  cloistered  icicles.     So  passed  the  days, 
And  the  Great  Mother  languished  for  her  child. 

But  slowly  came  a  change  o'er  earth's  wan  face. 
The  vales  grew  greener,  and  along  them  ran 
Unfettered  brooks,  threading  their  mazy  way 
With    laughter ;    and    on    their    brink    sudden 

peeped 

The  firstling  flow'rs.     Now  showed  the  hyacinth 
Her  arrowy  head,  and  bladed  leaf,  and  now 
Crocus,  anemone,  and  jonquil  burst, 
Making  the  valleys  fragrant.     Milk-white  lambs 
At  morn  played  in  the  sunny  meadows,  where 
The  trees  stood  budded  all  with  tender  green, 
Fresh  leaves,  and  dancing  catkins. 
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And  the  sea, 

That  all  the  winter  long  had  darkly  raged, 
And  tumbled  in  white  wrath  among  the  crags, 
Lay  peaceful  now  as  an  outwearied  child  ; 
Flooding  the  golden  sand  with  fretted  curves, 
Flowing  and  ebbing,  and  with  countless  ripples 
Playing  amid  the  sunlight. 

All  the  world 

Brightened  and  budded  in  that  sweet  spring  time  ; 
While  from  the  craggy  hill's  green  crest,  the  falls 
Leapt  down  in  shining  spray.     The  old  folk  now 
Who  all  the  winter  through  had  scarcely  stirred 
From  their  warm  ingle  nook,  came  tottering  out 
To  watch  the  children  playing  on  the  green, 
And  breathe  the  happy  sunshine :  knowing  not 
What  wrought  this  change,  nor  how  great  love 

had  burst 
Death's   darksome   bonds.      But    lastly   came    a 

morn 
When   all   seemed    doubly    fair:    Dawn's    silver 

wings 

Showed  softly  o'er  the  purple  hills :  the  sun 
Flamed  through  the  ocean  gates  in  crimson  pomp 
Bringing  with  him  the  day  :  and  lo  !  came  one 
Upward  across  ribbed  sand  and  dewy  sward, 


f 
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'Neath  whose  light  footfall  daffodils  sprang  up 
For  dear  remembrance.     Slowly  came  she  on, 
And  earth  in  silent  awe  beheld  her  come, 
For  the  unknown  grave  shadows  darkened  still 
The  broad  white  brow,  hung  round  the  floating 

hair, 

And  deepened  in  those  wondrous  eyes  that  wept 
Wildly  in  Enna's  plains. 

As  when  at  eve 

The  reapers,  chaunting  as  they  bind  their  sheaves, 
See  the  tall  clover-stalks  tipped  with  red  gold 
Against  the  harvest-moon,  which  like  a  flame 
Rises  above  the  hill,  and  stand  amazed ; 
Doubtful  if  this  indeed  can  be  the  moon, 
So  bright  her  looks  and  glorious.     Thus  came 
Persephone  to  Ceres'  glad  embrace ; 
And  earth,  rejoicing,  blossomed  in  the  spring. 


SONG 


TAKE  what  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  not  take  away 

My  joy  in  loving  thee  ! 
Love  doth  not  spring  nor  perish  in  a  day ; 

And  though  thine  cease  to  be, 
Mine  still  lives  on,  to  be  its  own  sure  stay, 

Its  own  unasked  felicity. 

Take   back   thy   love,   thy   gifts,   withdraw    thy 
smile, 

And  I  have  riches  still : 
I  have  a  mind  unclouded  as  erewhile, 

An  unattainted  will ; 
And  more — to  make  me  sunshine  in  exile — 

A  love  nor  time  nor  death  can  kill. 


TO   THE   MOON 


QUEEN  of  the  starlit  silences  !     O  thou, 
Who,  when  the  fleecy  clouds  are  backward  blown, 
Climbest  the  heavens  with  majestic  brow ; 
And  from  the  silvery  splendour  of  thy  throne 
Look'st  down  with  tranquil  and  untroubled  eyes  ! 

Forgive  me  if  thy  vigil  I  break  through 
By  my  regrets,  my  passion,  my  despair ! 
Forgive  me  :  for  before  the  harebell's  blue 
Sprinkles  the  sod,  my  head  shall  pillow  there ; 
While  thou  still  reignest  in  the  starry  skies. 


TO   THE   GREEN   CORN 


O  RUSTLING  corn  !     What  secret  this 

Ye  give  the  evening  air  ? 
Whisp'ring,  ye  curtsey  left  and  right, 

Ye  nod  and  shimmer  there, 
As  though 

Harvest  ye  did  foreknow, 
Had  sight 

Of  Autumn's  ruddy  cheer, 
And  thrilled  with  deep,  unuttered  bliss 

To  feel  your  season  near. 

Soon  will  the  harvest  days  begin, 
Soon  will  the  reapers  come 

To  lay  your  golden  glories  low  : 

Then  to  the  thresher's  hum 

Your  grain 
Be  housed  from  wind  and  rain  : 
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And  so, 

Past  from  your  beauty's  prime, 
You  ministering  to  man's  needs  will  win 
Beauty  that  fears  not  time. 


SONG 


NOT  glory  as  the  moon's  I  prize  ; 

Who  hath  outlived  all  kindred  sympathy 
To  tread  alone  the  midnight  skies 
In  frozen  brightness,  her  chill  frame 
Forgetting  its  far  birth  of  flame, — 
Dow' red  with  a  loveless  immortality. 

No  !     Let  me  live  a  light- winged  bee, 

Haunting  the  deep-globed  flow'rs  and  budding 
thorn 

With  hum  of  cheerful  melody, 

Until  my  little  day  grows  dark  ; 

Then  cease :  and  none  be  wise  to  mark 
The  simple  music  missing  from  the  morn. 


BY   DIVERSE   WAYS 


TRUE  to  my  inner  self,  what  need  I  care 

Though  true  men  doubt  me  ?  Yet  this  doubt  of 
thine 

So  moveth  me,  that  I,  with  soul  laid  bare, 
Am  fain  to  find  the  fault,  and  own  it  mine. 

By  the  great  human  brotherhood,  by  all 

That  makes  life  sacred,  by  the  God  we  serve 

Diversely,  I  obey  the  same  clear  call, 

In  which  thou  strainest  every  eager  nerve. 

Mine  are  the  faith,  the  hope  that  cheer  thy  way ; 

And  mine  thy  earnest  striving  after  right : 
I  too  stand  pledged  to  die  to  self  each  day, 

And  keep  my  heavenly  armour  ever  bright. 

And  yet,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  honesty ; 

And  with  uplifted  hands  pray  night  and  morn 
That  in  the  great  hereafter,  meeting  thee, 

I  may  be  found  the  worthier  through  thy  scorn. 


TO  A  ROSE 


DIE,  faded  rose,  in  peace  ! 
Though  brief  thy  bloom,  by  icy  blasts  beset, 

Despair  not :  Nature's  patient  ministries 
Renew  all  things  :  thou  shalt  have  yet 
A  life  fulfilled  in  sweetness,  and  a  share 

In  every  breeze  that  blows. 
Death  is  but  quiet  change  :    thou  needst  not  care 

To  be  discrowned  awhile,  sweet  rose. 

But  mine  a  harder  fate  : 
Of  all  things  that  I  love  by  death  bereft ; 

And  in  my  loneliness  more  desolate 
For  having  youth,  thought,  feeling  left. 
Oh  that  I  too  might  die,  fade  like  a  flow'r ! 

Ah  !  cruel  is  He  who  gave 
My  life,  to  darken  it  in  sunniest  hour 

With  the  dread  shadows  of  the  grave  ! 
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Ah  doubter  !     Shall  it  be 
That  God  who  orders  Nature's  fruitfulness 
Wrecks  causeless,  ineffectual  storms  o'er  thee  ? 

May  not  the  hours  of  thy  distress 
Bring  forth  some  perfect  end,  as  life  is  born 

With  pain,  and  labouring  breath  ? 
Then  die  Rose  !   Bow  sad  Soul !  No  longer  mourn  : 

A  nobler  birth  be  yours  through  death  ! 


MORN 


'Tis  morn  !     The  lark  is  on  the  wing, 
And  sheathed  poppies  all  look  up 

From  quaintly-pearled  hoods : 
Daisies  unclose,  the  lily's  cup 

Is  wet  with  dew,  and  thrushes  sing 
Within  the  wakening  woods  ! 


OUT  OF  THE   DEEP 


OH  !  by  Thy  lingering  death  of  shame, 
By  every  wound  the  sharp  nails  gave, 

By  Thy  dear  pity  which  o'ercame 
The  long  estrangement  of  the  grave, 

Christ,  I  beseech  Thee,  strengthen  me  ! 

Save  me  from  crucifying  Thee  ! 

Save  me  from  pray'rs  made  mockeries  ! 
Help  me  to  turn  unflinchingly 

From  light,  and  love,  and  hours  of  ease 
To  anguish  Thou  didst  bear  for  me  ! 

My  weak  flesh  shrinks :  Oh  do  Thou  go 
Thorn-crowned  before  me  in  the  way  ! 

Teach  me  Thy  sacrifice  to  know, 
And,  dying  to  myself  each  day, 

To  live  eternally  to  Thee  ! 


THE   FALL  OF  THE   LEAF 


LOVE,  no  longer  live  in  grief, 

Nor  my  destiny  deplore  ; 
Dying,  ere  the  first  red  leaf 

Hangs  upon  the  sycamore. 

Bright  have  been  our  wedded  hours  : 
Love  fulfilled  my  life  ;  I  go 

Not  untimely  as  fresh  flow'rs 
By  the  mower's  scythe  laid  low. 

Leaves  must  fall  that  leaves  may  break 
In  the  springtime.     Weep  no  more  : 

I  with  wind,  and  starred  snowflake 
Pass  in  peace,  my  season  o'er. 


ETERNITY 


MAN  in  his  wanderings  hath  not  lost 

His  one  divine 
Prophetic  hope.     However  wildly  tost, 

However  drives  his  erring  bark, 
One  full  far  beacon  through  the  foam 

Star-clear  doth  shine ; 
Guiding  him  on  through  wind,  and  wave  and 

dark, 
To  God,  and  his  eternal  home. 


WITH  russet  sheaf,  fast-changing  leaf, 

And  crisp,  sweet  breath, 
Comes  Autumn,  cheerful,  crowned  with  rainbow 

hues. 
Broad  glories  of  the  reaper's  moon 

Are  hers  ;  and  pearly  dews 
Ling'ring,  till  they  at  fiery  noon 
Fade  in  death. 

From  white  wreathed  haze  spring  the  hot  days ; 

Bright  golden  still 

The  elm  tree-top  rocks  in  the  windy  dawns ; 
The  mellow,  red-cheeked  apples  fall 

Fast ;  and  from  rimy  lawns 
The  piping  starling's  wintry  call 

Cometh  shrill. 


ON  THE   MOORS 

THE  purple  heather's  wide  expanse 
Is  broken  by  a  few  stray  sheep  ; 

The  far  hills  their  inheritance 
Of  lone,  eternal  silence  keep. 

How  deep  this  solitude  !    The  fall 

With  foam  the  grey  crags  leaping  sheer, 

And  the  wild  heath-bee's  musical 
Murm'ring,  are  all  the  sounds  I  hear. 

The  city's  echoing  loneliness, 

Its  pride,  its  pomp,  have  passed  away  . 
Borne  through  its  populous  hurrying  press 

My  heart  grew  colder  day  by  day. 

Gone  is  that  fierce,  convulsive  strain  ! 

And  heath  bells  scent  the  breezy  crest 
Where  I,  a  child  come  home  again, 

Lie  dreaming  on  my  mother's  breast. 


A   FAREWELL 


I  GO  :  nor  turn  to  look  again 

On  lips  and  eyes  I  hold  so  dear 
Fronting  me  with  their  proud  disdain. 

Only,  let  fall  a  pitying  tear 
Sometimes,  for  him  who  goes 
A  nameless  man  into  a  world  of  foes  ! 
A  Cain,  whose  once  fair  name 
Is  branded  with  an  everlasting  shame. 

Think  of  me  even  as  thou  wilt ! 

Scarce  matters  it,  so  far  my  sin 
Divides  us  ;  yet  whate'er  my  guilt 

In  pray'r  let  my  name  enter  in, 
And  pray  as  for  the  dead. 
Pardon  ask  not  for  me  :  leave  words  unsaid 
Breathe  but  my  name  in  pray'r, 
And  leave  me  with  my  Intercessor  there  ! 
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WRITTEN   ON   A   NOVEMBER   EVENING 

How  fair  this  world  of  ours  doth  show 
Bathed  in  the  broad  sun's  evening  light ! 

Upland  and  hollow,  crag  and  knowe 
Lie  still  and  bright. 

The  bluegum  blossom  scents  the  air ; 

Bringing  the  bees  from  near  and  far 
With  deep-embosomed  hum,  to  share 

Its  cloudy  star. 

And  far  beyond  the  bearded  grass, 

And  dimpling  meadow-flow'rs,  the  sun 

Stands  o'er  pale  peak  and  lilac  pass, 
His  bright  course  run. 

Oft  have  I  watched  his  frosty  setting 
About  the  mountain's  purple  crown, 

When  the  bare  fields,  their  bloom  forgetting 
Lay  sere  and  brown. 
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Is  this  the  same  red  sun  that  now 
With  broken  fire  fills  all  the  west, 

And  slipping  o'er  the  hill's  shrubbed  brow 
Sinks  to  his  rest  ? 

If  thrice  in  every  hundred  years 
The  gorgeous  rose  of  sunset  flamed, 

How  would  men  thrill  with  joy,  half  fears 
When  it  was  named  ! 

Night  after  night  the  heav'ns  spread  wide 

The  glory  few  rapt  hearts  await  : 
Night  after  night  day's  flame  has  died 

In  lonely  state. 

Or  if  but  rarely  dark  Time  bore 

The  seasons,  with  their  prime  and  fall, 

How  would  men  wonder,  and  adore 
The  Lord  of  all ! 


But  we  have  grown  too  worldly  wise  ; 

And,  vainly  busied  in  life's  race, 
Can  scarcely  pause  to  lift  our  eyes 

To  Nature's  face. 
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And,  vext  with  many  a  self-made  grief, 
But  rarely  rest  our  weary  brains 

With  flow'r,  and  brook,  low-rustling  leaf, 
And  balmy  rains. 

Spurning  the  life  that  we  have  made 

So  little  glorious,  we  crave 
Another  life,  less  dimmed  by  shade, 

Beyond  the  grave. 

Dear  God  !  It  is  enough  for  me 

To  know  these  beauteous  works  of  Thine, 

And,  loving  more  the  more  I  see, 
Make  their  ways  mine  ! 


SAINT  PETER 


ST.  PETER,  as  the  legends  tell, 

Lay  lonely  in  his  dungeon  gloom ; 

Each  silent  fleeting  watch  too  well 
Spoke  his  approaching  doom. 

When  lo  !     At  darkest  midnight  hour 
A  light,  the  doors  set  wide  !     He  rose, 

A  second  time  by  heavenly  pow'r 
Freed  from  his  watchful  foes. 

But  now  no  angel  guide  :  alone 
Fast  as  the  whirling  autumn  wind, 

Away  he  sped  by  paths  unknown, 
And  left  Rome  far  behind. 

Then  in  the  moonlight  faint,  behold  ! 

Bearing  His  cross,  his  crucified, 
Thorn-crowned  Lord,  whom  he  of  old 

So  faithlessly  denied. 
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Who  with  pale  lips,  as  one  sore  tasked, 
Yet  with  mild  accents,  calm  and  clear, 

And  eyes  divinely  searching,  asked 
"  What,  Peter,  dost  thou  here  ?  " 

"  Lord,"  the  apostle  said,  "  I  fly 

From  Rome,  where  I  this  night  lay  bound, 
Condemned  at  break  of  morn  to  die 

If  in  my  prison  found. 

"  Ah  !     Who  would  choose  a  death  of  shame 
When,  living,  they  might  serve  Thee  still  ? 

Teach  men  to  glorify  Thy  name, 
And  Thy  waste  vineyards  till ! 

"  But  wherefore,  Lord  Christ,  dost  Thou  tread 
These  lone  hills  in  Thine  agony  ?  " 

"  1  go  to  Rome,"  the  Master  said, 
"  Peter,  to  die  for  thee." 

It  was  enough.     St.  Peter  turned, 

And  with  eyes  downcast,  quick-drawn  breath, 
With  reddened  cheek,  and  heart  that  burned, 

Walked  back  to  Rome,  and  death. 

March  2,  1895. 


TO  THE  MANUKA  FLOWER 


ONCE  didst  thou  blossom  far  from  human  gaze  ; 

Hearing  the  weka  croak 
From  swarthy  tussock ;  where  the  cabbage-tree 

Hung  out  her  feathery  cone 
Heavy  with  hillside  scents ;  and  where  in  sprays 

The  honied  flax-flow'r  broke. 
Bringing  the  tui,  garrulous  with  glee, 

To  wake  the  gullies  lone. 

While  for  companions  of  thy  coming  now 

Roses  thou  hast,  and  pinks  ; 
Sweet  peas,  and  peonies ;  poppies  ablaze 

With  crimson,  and  sweet  briars  : 
Clove -sweet  carnations,  elder  on  the  bough, 

With  pale  woodbine  that  drinks 
The  evening  dews  ;  and  along  grassy  ways 

White  foxgloves'  tapering  spires. 
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To-day  are  fields  where  fifty  years  ago 

Was  swamp  and  fenny  waste  ; 
And  where  the  tussocks  waved  sheep  browse  their 
fill 

Of  clover  and  young  grass. 

Man  wrought  this  change :  yet  man,  like  summer 
snow, 

Comes  but  to  be  effaced, 
While  these  dusk  thickets  of  manuka  still 

May  watch  new  ages  pass. 


SONG 


MAIDEN,  maiden,  have  a  care 

Lest  a  lover's  wooing 
Taken  lightly,  unaware 

Prove  thine  own  undoing  ! 
Many  a  summer  noonday  fair 

Sets  the  tempest  brewing ; 
And  from  dalliance  light  as  air 

Springs  a  lifelong  rueing. 

Many  a  rosebud,  by  the  wind 

Softly  sought  and  taken, 
Robbed  of  her  sweet  dews,  has  pined 

And  has  died  forsaken. 
Lover's  faith  is  hard  to  bind, 

Lover's  vows  soon  shaken ; 
Trusting  hearts  to  looks  unkind, 

Ah  !  too  soon  may  waken  ! 
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Then,  O  maiden,  have  a  care 
Lest  a  lover's  wooing 

Taken  lightly,  unaware 
Prove  thine  own  undoing  ! 


ON  READING  EMERSON 


MY  life  is  as  a  day,  a  rose, 

That  fading  falls  ev'n  as  it  blows  ; 

A  little  flash  of  earthly  flame 

To  vanish  swiftly  as  it  came, — 

Unconscious  of  the  purer  forces 

That  keep  the  clear  stars  in  their  courses. 

Yet  am  I  older  than  this  earth  : 
I  was  before  the  stars  had  birth  : 
I  lived  and  glowed  before  the  sun 
His  fiery  circle  had  begun  : 
One  with  Eternity  for  ever, 
I  cannot  from  my  being  sever. 

Begotten  of  the  Eternal  Soul 

I  am,  and  while  dark  ages  roll 

Of  everlasting  youth  I'm  heir. 

This  world,  this  life,  these  thoughts  I  wear 

But  as  frail  robes,  to  be  forsaken 

When  to  a  brighter  day  I  waken. 


STANZAS 

WRITTEN   IN  EARLY  WINTER 

THE  year  has  past  his  pleasant  prime  : 
The  woods  are  bare  ;  the  harvest  o'er ; 

The  shady  hedgerows  flecked  with  rime  ; 
And  the  birds  sing  no  more. 

O'erclouded  comes  the  pale  mild  day, — 
The  swift  sun's  soon  forgotten  bride, — 

Serener  now  in  pensive  grey 
Than  in  her  summer  pride. 

I  too  had  joys,  how  quickly  flown  ! 

I  too  have  felt  life's  fiercer  fire, 
Burned  with  consuming  haste,  and  known 

Youth's  passionate  desire  ! 

'Tis  o'er ;  and  patient  peace  is  mine,  : 
My  mind  has  wintry  calm ;  content 

With  waning  sunlight  to  resign 
What  love's  sweet  madness  lent ! 


DREAMS 


NOT  here  my  soul  her  sad  watch  keeps  ; — 
Here  where  her  house  is  desolate, 

Her  gladness  gone  ;  where  round  her  sweeps 
The  storm ;  and  winds  infuriate 
Shriek  over  wood  and  pond. 

Ah  no  !     But  where  through  pale  cloud  bars 
The  dying  fires  of  sunset  glowed 

One  summer  night.     No  moon,  nor  stars ; 
But  one  long  stretch  of  grey-white  road, 
And  dark  tree-tops  beyond, 

And  dewy  hedges ;  these  she  sees  ; 

And  hears  the  thrush's  evening  cry  : 
The  warm  breeze,  languid  with  delight, 

Sways  the  wild  roses  from  on  high, 

And  steals  the  woodbine's  breath. 
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Her  Love  and  she,  through  the  pale  gleams 

Of  that  unfading  twilight  go  : 
So,  moved  by  long-past  hopes,  she  dreams 

Of  joy,  though  storm-winds  round  her  blow 
And  at  her  hearth  sits  Death. 


NATURE'S  SONG 


"  WHO  will  heed  the  parables 

Daily  I  to  man  unfold  ? 
Age-long  work  I  miracles, 

Yet  man's  thankless  heart  is  cold. 

"  Mine  is  all  the  sum  of  doing  ; 

Mine  the  laws  of  life  and  death ; 
But  man  turns  from  me,  pursuing 

Phantoms,  born  of  his  own  breath. 

"  Mine  the  shivering  ice-fields  deadly, 
Mine  the  clover  :  and  that  force 

From  volcanoes  blazing  redly, 

Floats  the  winged  seed  on  her  course. 

"  'Tis  for  man  I  spread  my  pleasures : 
Yet  he  turns  his  eyes  from  me ; 

Flow'r,  and  cloud,  and  rainbow  measures 
Wond'ring ;  seeing,  will  not  see. 
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"  Beauty  is  its  own  fulfilling  ; 

"Pis  the  brave  hearts  know  me  best: 
Those  who  serve  with  feet  unwilling 

Enter  not  into  my  rest." 

Thus  old  Nature,  stern  and  hoary, 
Sang  upon  the  hills  of  time  ; 

While  the  wild  sea  broke  in  glory, 
And  the  stars  danced  to  her  rhyme. 


LINES 

WRITTEN   AT   TWILIGHT 

MYSTERIOUS  hush  of  twilight  hour  ! 

How  sink  the  bleating  flocks  to  rest ! 
What  roseate  lights  touch  leaf  and  flow'r, 

And  darken  dimly  in  the  west ! 

The  birds  with  drowsy  twitt'rings  stir 

The  fringes  of  the  summer  dusk  ; 
Flow'rs  scent  the  air — sweet  lavender, 

With  roses,  honeysuckle,  musk. 

And  one  by  one  the  stars  look  through 

The  heav'ns  clear  depths,  and  burning  bright, 
Flash  their  lamps  'mong  the  dusky  blue 
In  many  a  widening  maze  of  light. 

And  in  their  midst  the  silent  moon 

Sails  on  through  cloudless  skies :  below — 

Driv'n  by  the  leaves,  in  light  festoon — 
The  wavering  shadows  come  and  go. 
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Peace  laps  the  world ;  the  very  dew 
Breathes  fragrance  ;  Nature's  loveliness 

Shines  forth  undimmed  as  when  she  knew 
The  great  primeval  silences. 

Beneath  these  self-same  splendid  stars 
The  Chaldean  shepherds  stood  of  old  ; 

Saw  this  moon  break  through  cloudy  bars  ; 
Or  watched  the  gradual  dawn  unfold. 

Ah  !     If  each  day  brought  new,  sharp  laws 
Of  being  ;  if  unmeasured  change 

Made  chaos  of  the  world  ;  no  cause 

Guiding  the  heav'ns,  each  season  strange 

Then  might  we  deem  the  world  self-made, 
Man  chance-born,  Soul  an  accident ; 

All  pray'rs  man  utters  vainly  prayed, 
All  self-devotion  idly  spent. 

But  when  the  even  years  roll  on, 
New  ages  crowning  the  green  earth 

With  beauty,  as  in  ages  gone — 

All  fruitful  peace,  all  death  a  birth  : 

Do  these  to  man's  vexed  soul  not  speak 
Of  some  supreme,  perfected  life  ? 

Stronger  than  our  mutations  weak, 
Holier  than  our  impassioned  strife  ? 
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Then  life  might  soar  to  life ;  and  we, — 
True  to  the  law  that  makes  all  one — 

In  our  most  glorious  moments  be 
Shadows  of  that  Eternal  Sun  ! 


NOT  FEAR  BUT  LOVE 


'Tis  true  your  creed  I  cannot  share, 
Nor  your  soul-strait'ning  dogmas  hold : 

Yet  I  believe  in  love  and  pray'r, 
And  worship  God  without  the  fold. 

You  say  the  Eternal  Light  doth  shine 
For  you ;  but  doth  not  mankind  own 

The  same  deep  founts  of  love  divine  ? 
Lives  Christ  within  your  church  alone  ? 

You  serve  a  jealous  God  severe  : 
He  whose  I  am,  with  pitying  eyes 

Beholds  His  children,  and  finds  dear 
Their  faltering  praise  and  sacrifice. 

Complete  in  Him  to  stand  or  fall, 
I  face  life's  issues  undismayed  : 

And  honour  Him  by  honouring  all 
That  in  His  image  He  hath  made. 


THISTLEDOWN 


WINGED  wonder,  floating  by  the  trees, 
Playmate  of  every  wand'ring  breeze, 

Spirit  of  light,  serenely  bright, 
Now  sailing  up,  now  dancing  down, 
Whirling  across  the  stubble  brown, 
O'er  yellowing  leaves,  and  acorns  green, 
What  swift  joy  hath  thy  parent  been  ? 
What  birth  is  thine  ?     Or  who  taught  thee 
This  secret  of  transcendent  glee  ? 

The  clear  March  days  are  hot  and  bright ; 

And  at  the  coming  of  the  night 

The  western  skies  are  bathed  in  light : 

Then  in  a  sheet  of  flame  the  sun 
Dips  o'er  the  mountain's  purple  rim : 

Then  the  stars  glimmer  one  by  one, 
And  trailing  shadows,  blue  and  dim 
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Sweep  o'er  the  hills,  till  scarce  one  sees 
The  broken  outline  of  the  trees  ; 
And  dewy  clovers  at  one's  feet 
Are  guessed  at  by  their  fragrance  sweet. 
What  need  hast  thou,  frail  joy,  to  care 
Though  soon  the  woods  will  all  be  bare, 
And  these  field-grasses  white  with  frost  ? 

Die,  then,  if  stern  fate  so  ordain, 
Careless  as  thou  hast  lived  !     Not  lost 
Thy  glad,  brief  life,  for  thou  hast  seen 

The  harvest-moon  rise  broad  and  bright, 
Red  dawns,  and  misty  eves  ;  and  been 

The  earth-born  sister  of  the  light. 

Or  it  may  be  that  thou  shalt  find 

A  gentler  doom  than  waits  thy  kind  ; 

Who,  broken  by  the  autumn  gales 

Lie  crushed  and  still.    Thou  in  green  vales 

Mayst  find  a  resting-place, 
Warm,  when  the  winter  storm  winds  blow  ; 
Where,  with  spring's  coming,  thou  may'st  throw 

Young  leaflets  forth,  growing  apace, 
Stalk,  leaf,  bud,  blossom,  all  together, 
Till  in  the  cloudless  summer  weather 
Thy  fading  crown  of  purple  flow'r — 
The  small  bird's  refuge  from  chance  show'r — 
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Changes,  and  lo  !     Winged  seeds  stand  there, 

Plumed,  feathered,  eager  for  their  flight 
Into  the  boundless,  buoyant  air, 

Into  the  golden  realms  of  light. 
And  thou,  beholding  them,  again 

May'st  feel  as  blithe,  as  void  of  care, 
As  when  afloat  o'er  peak  and  plain, 

The  wayward  daughter  of  the  air  ! 


AT   SUNDOWN 


WHAT  secret  instinct  moves  my  flow'rs 
To  close  their  eyes  at  close  of  day, 

Untaught,  to  know  the  waning  hours 
And  waken  at  the  sun's  first  ray  ? 

Soon  as  across  this  sloping  green 

The  elm  bough's  slanting  shadows  fall, 

The  flaunting  dandelions  lean 

Downward,  their  petals  folded  all ; 

And  daisies  in  the  hawthorn  shade 
Purse  up  their  rosy  lips,  and  dream ; 

The  marigolds  with  evening  fade  ; 

No  shepherds'  four-o'-clocks  now  gleam. 

What  living  force  within  them  dwells, 
Opening  and  closing,  morn  and  night 

The  tissues  of  those  shining  cells, 
The  radiant  denizens  of  light  ? 
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Fair  science,  who  each  day  achieves 
New  wonders,  here  no  clue  can  find  : 

Some  laws  at  large  she  quotes,  but  leaves 
The  central  marvel  unassigned. 

Lilies  by  night  give  to  the  world 

Sweetness  withheld  till  day  has  flown  ; 

And  flow'rs  by  night's  warm  kiss  unfurled, 
Wake  to  the  moon  and  stars  alone. 

But  these  are  of  another  race  : 

The  lark,  the  dawn,  the  dimpling  dew 

Their  kindred  are  ;  they  love  day's  face, 
And  morning's  sunny  skies  of  blue. 

True  to  the  sun  they  wake  and  fold, 
The  timepiece  of  the  simple  swain  ; 

Earth's  lowliest :  but  their  frail  cups  hold 
A  force  of  which  man  asks  in  vain. 


MARCH 


MARCH  winds  rude  and  blust'ring  come, 
Shaking  down  the  apples  ;  scattering  wide 
The  yellow  leaves  ;  drowning  the  pleasant  hum 

Of  busy  threshing  mill ; 
Short'ning  the  day,  and  bringing  at  one  stride 

Night,  stormy,  dark,  and  shrill. 

Through  the  wild  grey  clouds  one  sees, 

As  night  falls,  the  gleaming  moon  glance  out : 

The  tossing  of  the  tempest-stricken  trees, 

And  howling  of  the  gale, 
Follow  the  fiery  sunset  lights,  and  rout 

Wan  eve's  dominion  pale. 

Soon  again  will  earth  be  gay, 
Sunshine  mellow,  and  everywhere 
Be  pensive  glories  of  an  autumn  day, 

Leaves  of  unnumbered  hues, 
And  ripe  fruits ;  then  at  evening  sharp,  sweet  air, 

Faint  stars,  and  glimmering  dews. 


MOODS 


SEEK  not  to  live  again  the  life 
Of  yesterday.     However  brave — 

However  great  by  peace  or  strife, 
To-day's  must  blossom  o'er  its  grave. 

Seek  not  to  shape  again  the  thought 
That  yesterday  possessed  thy  soul. 

New  visions  by  the  new  dawn  brought 
Fate  offers  now  for  thy  control. 

But  yesterday  the  saint's  calm  joy 

Was  thine  ;  to-day  dark  clouds  obscure 

Thy  promised  peace,  and  friends  destroy 
Thy  coronal  of  lilies  pure. 

Yet  fasten  not  thy  longing  gaze 
Backward,  but  forward  evermore  ! 

To  where  heav'n's  perfect  hymn  of  praise 
Springs  from  these  moods  thou  dost  deplore. 
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Not  with  the  brighter  self  that's  dead 
Keep  faith,  but  with  this  living  soul 

Whose  craving  values  daily  bread 
Above  the  angelic  aureole. 

Care  not  how  far  thy  soul  may  rove. 
Nor  care  where  yesterday  she  trod ; 

So  that  through  sun  and  storm  she  prove 
True  to  her  being,  and  her  God  ! 


IN   THE   BUSH 


I  CROSS  the  level  fields  with  sunshine  bright, 
And  the  rude  fence  that  skirts  their  upper  end, 
And  in  a  moment,  lo  !  the  hallowed  light, 
The  hush,  the  calm  of  evening.    Here  ferns  bend 
Their  fragile  fronds  ;  here  clematis  hangs  white 
And  purple  ;  here  the  emerald  moss  has  been 
The  growth  of  ages  slow  ; 
And  here  the  leaves,  not  yet  grown  old,  have 

seen 

A  hundred  summers  go 
In  this  cool  haunt  of  streams,  and  dusky  green. 

O  joy  !  to  sit  upon  some  fallen  bough 
Trellissed  with  ferns  and  creepers,  and  to  hear 
The  tui,  or  the  darting  mocker  now 
Pass  with  a  gush  of  music,  wild  and  clear, 
Wak'ning  sweet  echoes  ;  on  one's  heated  brow 
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To  feel  the  cool  air  breathe,  till  one  forgets 

The  clamorous  world  without, 

The  feverish  days,  the  unassuaged  regrets, 

The  soul  unnerved  by  doubt, 

And  all  the  evils  our  vain  life  begets. 

Here  man,  spoilt  heir  of  earth,  is  but  a  guest, 

Welcomed  by  the  meek  creatures  of  the  wild, 

Yet  suffered  only  few  short  hours  to  rest 

Among  them,  that  their  peace  be  not  defiled 

By  the  hot  passions  surging  in  his  breast. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  bush  robins  dance, 

Reluctant,  yet  not  shy, 

Eyeing  me  with  their  bright  and  friendly  glance  ; 

The  lizards  rustle  by : 

This  is  not  man's,  but  their  inheritance. 

And  onward  now  through  sunlit  depths  I  go : 
Far    down,    beneath    the    tree-fern's    feathery 

crowns, 

Murm'ring,  the  wayward  silver  stream  doth  flow 
Across  its  golden  gravel.     Russet  browns 
Among  the  pepper-tree's  light  leafage  show ; 
And  giant  broad-leafs  lift  their  heads  on  high, 
Far  o'er  their  lowlier  kin, 
To  meet  the  sailing  clouds  and  wide  blue  sky  ; 
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While  hart's-tongue  gathers  in 

About  their  holes,  ferns  on  their  broad  arms  lie. 

Here  the  way,  sloping  downward,  skirts  a  bank 
Moist  with  young  crape  ferns,  thick  as  midnight 

stars, 

Fragile  and  beautiful  as  though  they  drank 
Their  being  from  the  summer  dews.     Scrub  bars 
The   track   beyond ;    and   here   the  moss  grows 

dank  ; 

And  here  a  bridge  of  logs  rolled  side  by  side 
Crosses  green  gullies  still ; 
On,  on  I  climb,  having  no  other  guide 
Than  birds  and  insects  shrill, 
And  rabbits  grey  that  in  the  brushwood  hide. 

Yonder  a  mighty  rounded  boulder  stands  ; 

Perchance  the  witness  of  some  snowy  age 

When, drifting  downwards  from  gaunt  frozen  lands, 

Some  antique  glacier  came  on  pilgrimage 

To  the  far  ocean  and  its  silver  sands, 

And,  reaching  warmer  climes,  strewed  in  its  course 

The  splintered  rocks  it  bore, 

And  hastened  on  with  ever-gathering  force, — 

With  crash,  and  hollow  roar — 

To  join  the  breakers'  thunderous  music  hoarse. 
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So  stands  this  rock,  dumb  poet  of  the  past 

And  its  unwritten  wonders  ;  yet  not  here 

An  alien,  for  the  creepers  hold  it  fast ; 

And  lichens  wreathe  their  colouring  austere 

Upon  its  hoary  front,  majestic,  vast ; 

Starred  crimson  fungi,  children  of  a  day, 

Within  its  shade  unfold, 

Gorgeous  at  noon,  and  withering  away 

Ere  evening  fades  in  gold, 

Swift-passing  joys,  born  but  to  wed  decay. 

The  summit,  ah  !  And  here  the  woodman's  axe 
Has  felled  the  clustered  monarchs  of  the  wild 
And  let  clear  daylight  find  the  shadowy  tracks 
Through  scrub  and  fern.     The  sea  lies  bright  and 

mild 

Beyond  the  yellow  cliffs  ;  manuka,  flax 
And  toi-tois  edge  the  gullies  ;  far  and  near 
The  sunlight  sleeping  lies 
Among  the  still  green  tree-tops,  and  I  hear 
Only  the  wind's  low  sighs, 
The  restless  waves,  and  rustling  sword-grass  sere. 


AUGUST 


AUGUST  days,  and  August  weather ; 
Rain,  and  wind,  and  sun  together  ; 
Budding  willows,  flow'rs  unfolding  ; 
Bleating,  new-born  lambs  beholding 
Meadows  green  ;  birds  singing, — hearken ! 
Trilling,  warbling,  till  skies  darken  ; 
Ploughs  at  work,  and  here  men  sowing 
Fields  for  ruddy  Autumn's  mowing. 

Oh  the  August  sun  and  showers  ! 
Oh  the  August  leaves  and  flowers  ! 
Violets  dusk  and  cowslips  winning, 
Daffodils  at  their  beginning, 
Laughing  streams,  and  wind-tost  birches, 
Ruffled  birds  on  airy  perches, 
And  O  joy  !     In  each  new  comer 
Pledge  and  promise  of  the  summer  ! 


TRANSITION 


"  GOOD-NIGHT,  O  world  ! "  the  red  sun  saith, 

Poised  on  the  dusky  mountain's  rim  : 
And  swiftly  draws  his  quivering  breath, 

Knowing  day's  proud  pomp  ends  with  him. 
When  full  athwart  his  glorious  face 

The  ploughman  cheers  his  labouring  team, 
He  folds  them  in  his  bright  embrace 

Till  scarce  seen  ;  then,  with  one  last  gleam, 
Behind  the  hill  drops  down, 
And  flaming  clouds  drift  up  his  couch  to  crown. 

"  Farewell,  O  world  ! "  the  pale  moon  sighs, 

Watching  dawn's  sober  light  begin  ; 
The  white  stars  wink  ;  the  night  owls'  cries 

Come  faint ;  the  scattering  clouds  show  thin. 
Shrilly  the  answering  cocks  hymn  day  ; 

And  to  moist  fields  where  daisies  blow 
The  shepherd,  whistling,  takes  his  way. 

Then  night's  wan  queen,  majestic,  slow, 
Fades  with  her  starry  throng  ; 
A  rosy  morn  comes,  bringing  light  and  song. 


AS  IN  A  MIRROR 


How  strange  is  this  our  fate  ! 
The  senses  sitting  at  life's  outer  gate, 
To  lend  the  captive  soul  sound, — sight ; 
Picturing,  as  in  a  mirror,  all  things  done 

Beneath  the  daily  sun  : 

Servants  of  tyrant  time,  who  the  winged  radiant 
sprite 

Binds  in  his  shadowy  halls, 
Far  from  the  world  of  day,  and  clear  bird-calls. 

Bound  she  lies  there,  and  sings 
Of  her  eternal  heritage  ;  all  things 

As  in  a  dream  come  through 
The  half-closed  door  of  life  :  she  listens,  waits, 

From  formless  void  creates 

Majestic  starry  worlds ;   and  weaves  from  flow'r 
and  dew 

The  unforgotten  skies 
To  which  she  lifts  her  patient,  darkened  eyes. 


VERSES 

WRITTEN    IN   EARLY   SPRING 

ABOVE  its  stepping-stones  the  brook 

Ran  high,  by  early  spring  rains  swelled, 

The  yellow  gorse  flow'rs  o'er  it  shook 
The  sparkling  drops  they  held. 

And  on  the  sheltered  slanting  face 
Of  the  green  slope  above,  by  twos 

The  young  lambs  played ;    the  mountain's 

base 
Loomed  dark,  and  changing  views 

Flitted  and  gleamed  across  the  plain. 

Stretches  of  daisy-sprinkled  green 
Showed  faintly  ;  sudden,  slanting  rain ; 

Shadows,  and  shine  between. 
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Sometimes  there  came  the  bleating  shrill 
Of  new-born  lamb  ;  the  mountain  snows 

Shone  out,  and  from  the  half-ploughed  hill 
Sweetly  earth's  spring  scent  rose. 

With  clangour  loud  the  gulls  in  air 

Circled  and  swooped  ;  a  lark  dropped  down 

From  the  clouds,  singing ;  everywhere 
Spring  gladness  came  to  crown 

The  show'ry  sunshine,  moist  green  vales, 
And  hillsides  bleak  :  no  touch  of  grief, 

Moved  by  the  thought  of  icy  gales, 
Torn  flow'r  and  shattered  leaf, 

Ran  through  to  mar  its  joyousness, 
Or  overcloud  sweet  peace  :  not  here 

The  agony,  the  mute  distress, 
The  sad,  swift-springing  tear 

We  feel,  who  in  the  long  strife  faint, 
And  for  the  love  we  love  the  dead 

Would  vex  the  living  by  our  plaint. 
We  mourn  the  glory  fled, 
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And  miss  the  glory  left  on  earth. 

Nature  outstrips  us  :  wiser  she, 
And  kinder  in  her  heartless  mirth. 

Than  in  our  grieving  we. 

For  here  the  lambs  frisk  blithely,  though 
Behind  the  hill  a  dead  lamb  lies  ; 

Browsing,  the  sheep  move  to  and  fro, 
Nor  heed  their  kindred's  cries. 


The  rose's  bloom  is  not  o'er-fraught 
With  memories  of  the  faded  kind  ; 

She  gives  their  beauty  back  unsought 
In  her  sweet  incense  shrined. 

For  no  one  life  doth  Nature  mourn. 

Fresh  buds  spring  from  the  faded  flow'r 
For  each  life  spent  is  new  life  born, 

And  hour  succeeds  to  hour. 


The  thought  was  mine  how  vain  my  days, 
Thankless,  by  want  of  faith  perplexed  ; 

How  all  untuned  for  worthy  praise 
This  heart  and  spirit  vexed. 
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I  looked  :  across  the  violet  hills 

The  sombre  storm-clouds  broke  :  and  lo  ! 
The  sun  shone  out,  and  set  grass,  rills, 

And  feeding  sheep  aglow. 

High  in  the  heav'ns  his  evening  hymn 
The  skylark  sang  ;  with  closing  day 

The  clouds  that  veiled  my  soul  grew  dim, 
Scattered,  and  past  away. 


ECCE   HOMO 


THOU  didst  bear  anguish,  Thou  didst  bear  man's 

scorn, 
Scourged,  Thou  didst  hang  upon  the  Cross  for 

me  ; 
But  I  refuse  to  touch  one  smallest  thorn, 

Or  bear  one  grief  for  Thee. 

Once  at  Thine  altar  I  did  vow  to  keep 

My  life  immaculate  to  Thee  :  alas  ! 
How  many  a  new  sin,  Lord,  have  I  to  weep 
As  days  dishonoured  pass  ! 

The  world  drags  down  my  upraised  hands  of  pray 'r, 
Sin  blinds  my  sight,  and  sways  my  feeble  will ; 
I,  Thy  sworn  servant,  yield  me  to  the  snare 
Of  Satan,  and  am  still. 

Less  and  less  bright  my  treasure  grows  above 
As    my    faith    fades.     Ah   Christ  !    that    this 

should  be, 
And  I  be  dead  to  Him  whose  pitying  love 

Drained  Death's  despair  for  me  ! 


PENITENCE 


ONCE  did  I  slight  thy  counsel,  and  my  soul 
Rose  up  in  flaming  pride,  indignant  pain  ; 

I  turned  from  thee,  impatient  of  control, 
And  let  thee  go,  deeming  thy  words  in  vain. 

I  let  thee  go :  then  God's  grace  in  me  wrought 
Repentance,  nobler  shame,  a  grief  divine  : 

And  in  the  holy  silence  of  calm  thought 

I  saw  my  sin,  and  where  my  mood  wronged  thine. 

Forgive  me  !     By  the  truth  I  once  thought  mine, 
By  thy  firm  will  for  God,  thy  loyalty, 

By  our  one  life  in  Christ,  the  Living  Vine, 
I  pray  thee,  I  implore  thee,  pardon  me  ! 

And  if  thou  shouldst  forgive,  think  not  my  sin 
Less  present  therefore,  or  less  hard  to  face  ; 

For  lo  !  I  walk  this  world,  and  bear  within 
A  memory  that  no  pardon  can  efface. 


THE    POET'S   LIFE 


NOT  of  this  world  the  poet's  life. 
Uplifted  far  above  the  strife 
Of  earth's  vain  flying  hours,  he  sees 
The  heaven's  most  sacred  mysteries 
Shine  darkly,  as  the  sun  through  rain ; 

And  from  the  mountain  tops  veiled  Truth 
Smiles  down  on  him,  and  wings  his  strain. 

The  secret  of  perpetual  youth 
Is  his ;  for  him  the  daisies  blow, 
The  clouds  descend,  and  waters  flow  ; 
For  his  heart  beats  with  Nature's  heart, 
And  from  her  lips  he  learns  his  art. 

Some  friendly  spirit  at  his  birth 
Betrayed  the  secrets  of  this  earth, 
His  prison-house  ;  and  whispered  low — 
"  O  child !  beware  the  world,  thy  foe ; 
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Brave  thou  her  anger  and  her  scorn : 
Yield  not  to  her :  for  thou  art  born 
To  win  a  starry  aureole, 
And  share  the  kingdom  of  the  soul. 
Forget  not  thou  thy  mansions  fair 
Beyond  these  realms  of  sky  and  air : 
Thou  art  a  spirit,  and  thy  sphere 
Is  in  the  heav'nly  house,  not  here. 

The  world  will  lure  thee  to  thy  fall, 

And  seek  thee  for  her  mortal  thrall ; 

But  hearken  not !     Lift  up  thy  shield, 

With  it,  or  on  it,  win  thy  field  ! 

O  Soul !     Be  true  to  that  in  thee 

Which  speaks  the  Eternal's  high  decree  : 

For  the  Invisible  be  strong, 

And  the  stern  fates  will  bless  thy  song. 

Though  harsh  and  strained  thy  hurrying  breath, 

Fight  on :  there  is  for  thee  no  death  ! " 


DAWN 


AT  morn  I  rose,  and  looked  across  the  wold ; 
The  stars  were  few  and  faint ;  a  solemn  light 
Touched  hill  and  meadow,  widening  on  the  sight 
Till  from  the  east  Dawn  issued,  silver-stoled. 

Backward  the  stern  array  of  darkness  rolled  ; 
The  birds  awoke ;  the  dewy  fields  grew  bright ; 
The  lark  towards  heaven  winged  his  early  flight 
Rejoicing,  and  sweet  flow'rs  began  to  unfold. 

Methought  I  faced  the  Eternal  Dawn :  the  doubt, 
The  deep  unrest  that  veil  God  darkly  here, 
Fell  from  my  soul,  and  passed  with  self  away. 

Gladness  was  mine,  with  love  too  great  for  fear ; 
And  making  melody  my  life  went  out 
From  darkness  to  the  undivided  day. 


NATURE 


IF  in  thy  lonely  walks  by  glen  and  hill 
Aught  thou  hast  learned  of  Nature's  quiet  ways ; 
If  thou  hast  stayed  with  eager  eyes  to  gaze 
Upon  the  first  unfolding  daffodil ; 

Or  if  on  wooded  peaks,  remote  and  still, 
Thy  soul  is  spell-bound  by  a  sudden  blaze 
Of  sunset  glory  ;  if  on  cloudy  days 
Thy  heart  makes  music  with  the  mountain  rill ; 

Then  sanctuaries  are  thine,  where  year  by  year 
Thy  joy  will  grow  more  perfect,  keeping  pace 
With  all  thy  noblest  nature  holdeth  dear. 

He  who  made  life  makes  many  a  resting-place 
For  wayworn  hearts  ;  and  oft  Himself  draws  near 
In  wind  or  cloud,  our  fainting  life  to  brace. 


ETERNITY 


SHALL  this  life's  discipline  of  joy  and  pain 
Be  fruitless  ?     If  eternity  is  spent 
In  unprogressive  peace,  each  element 
Divinest  in  the  soul  is  giv'n  in  vain. 

Not  thus  is  Nature's  wont.     The  fost'ring  rain, 
The  wind,  the  dew,  the  sunshine,  all  are  sent 
To  carry  to  their  full  development 
Acorn  and  leaf-bud,  flow'r,  and  full-eared  grain. 

Perfected  work  is  rest :  and  they  who  win 
Heaven,  sink  not  in  passionless  repose, 
But  to  more  glorious  fruitfulness  aspire 

For  God  and  man.     No  new  life  they  begin : 
Earth  saw  their  heav'nly  life  in  its  birth-throes ; 
Heav'n  but  fulfils  that  deep,  divine  desire. 


VEX  not  thyself  with  vain  imaginings, 
Nor  darkly  question  if  this  life  be  all : 
No  fears  born  of  death's  dimness  can  appal 
Him  who  hath  tasted  life's  most  sacred  springs. 

Hast  thou  not  felt  when  all  thy  being  sings 
For  joy,  that  thou  canst  never  be  death's  thrall  ? 
Trust  thine  own  soul !    Though  life,  though  death 

befall, 
She  hath  her  part  with  high  immortal  things. 

Nor  fear  that  living  on  thou  shalt  not  keep 
The  pure  undying  purpose,  the  clear  gaze, 
The  thirst  for  God  that  drew  thee  up  life's  steep. 

Life  is  prophetic  :  each  type  shadows  forth 
Some  higher  type  ;  and  these  thy  strenuous  days 
Bespeak  thy  soul's  supreme,  intransient  worth. 


TO   W.   M.   S. 


To  be  the  priests  of  Beauty  :  to  have  sight 
Of  miracles  divine  in  leaf  and  flow'r, 
And  strewn  stars :  to  behold  in  dawn's  dim  hour 
The  dying  moon  snatched  into  pools  of  light : 

Or  when  the  rainbow  arches  heaven's  height, 
And  shafts  of  sunshine  show  the  flying  show'r, 
To  mark  where  ragged,  swift,  dusk-fring'd  clouds 

lour, 
Like  violet  ocean-shadows,  darkly  bright. 

These  gifts  are  ours  from  large-eyed  Poesy  ; 
Who,  loving  us,  gave  us  at  birth  a  part 
In  Nature's  far-ordained  felicity. 

We  serve  God  in  His  great  cathedral  Art ; 

And,  of  the  boundless  realms  of  thought  made  free, 

Walk  through  time's  shadows  with  uplifted  heart. 


ON   HEARING   MUSIC 


AH  hark  !     What  voice  is  this  which  comes  to  me 
Across  the  cloudy  care  of  day's  dull  round  ? 
Amazed  I  listen ;  till  my  pulses  bound 
To  this  tumultuous  music's  ecstasy. 

On,  on  !     For  thou  art  glorious  and  free, 

As  winds  that  rush  through  autumn  woods  when 

crowned 

With  ripe  decay;  inspiring,  as  the  sound 
Of  billows  foaming  on  a  wintry  sea  ! 

Moved,   thrilled,   my    startled    soul    leaves    her 

despair, 

And  to  the  cloudless  fount  of  things  she  flies  ; 
There,  freed  from  time,  to  breathe  diviner  air, 

And  to  shake  off  life's  alien,  fretting" ties  ; 
Lone  as  a  flow'r,  when  all  the  fields  are  bare, 
Or  eve's  one  pilgrim  star  in  sunset  skies. 


HARVEST 

ONCE,  as  I  walked,  I  mused  on  proud  earth's  state, 
And  God,  her  Lord,  who  fruit  of  her  requires 
In  season  ;  then  bethought  me  of  desires 
Fettered,  by  barren  soil  made  desolate. 

For  here  a  bramble  grew,  to  whom  stern  fate 
Both  flow'rs  and  fruit  denied ;  yet  crimson  spires 
And  bright  leaves  crowned  it,  though  life's  quick- 
ening fires 
Failed,  for  the  harvest  hour  inadequate. 

Then  asked  my  heart :    "  Will  God  be  swift  to 

doom  ? 

And,  since  no  fruit  can  come,  leaves  give  no  joy  ? 
Alas  !     Me,  too,  has  fate  bereft  of  bloom  : 

Spent,  starved,  I  scarce  can  offer  even  these ! " 
Then  answer  came  :  "  I  come  not  to  destroy  ; 
Nor  judge  by  show,  but  by  the  will  to  please." 


PAN'S   PIPE:    A  MASQUE 

LYCEUS        LIMANDER          PAN 
SYLVIA          DAPHNE  THE  SEASONS 

SCENE  I.  A  hillside  where  LIMANDER  is  wandering 

LIMANDER 

WHAT  avails  it  now  that  I 
From  my  rude  pipe  can  supply 
Melodies  as  sweet  as  those 
Thrushes  warble  to  the  rose  ? 
What  though  I  in  eagle's  nest 
From  the  bird  his  prey  can  wrest  ? 
What  though  I  can  scare  the  pard, 
Catch  the  wild  goat  off"  its  guard, 
Or  can  leap  from  snowy  crag 
Ere  the  foremost  antlered  stag 
Snuffs  my  coming  in  the  air  ? 
What  of  this  when  Sylvia  fair 
Doth  not  for  my  prowess  care : 
Wlien  for  Lyceus  alone 
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She  reserves  her  tenderest  tone; 

Will  not  deign  me  ev'n  a  glance 

When  on  dewy  sward  we  dance  ; 

Will  not  lead  her  flocks  by  mine, 

Pluck  with  me  beneath  the  vine, 

Gather  with  me  'mong  the  grain  ! 

Happy,  ah  thrice  happy  swain 

Lyceus,  whose  lover's  rage 

Her  soft  kisses  can  assuage  ! 

Ah  !     Were  I  Lyceus  that  I 

In  her  bright  looks  might  espy 

Love  for  me  alone,  might  press 

With  my  lips  her  loveliness ; 

And  feel  her  tresses'  downward  sweep 

Lull  me  in  delicious  sleep  ! 

But  hark  !     Far  sweeter  strains  than  mine  I  catch 

Amid  the  dusky  boskage  of  the  wood  : 

If  hearing  serve  me  true,  'tis  Pan  who  shakes 

Such  joyous  rapture  from  the  river  reeds. 

Enter  PAN 

PAN 
Hail  to  thee,  shepherd  !     Plenty  bless  thy  board  ! 

LIMANDER 
My  heart's  true  homage  thank  thee  for  that  wish ! 
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PAN 

Lend  me  thine  ear,  while  I  recount  the  cause 
That  brings  me  hither.     In  yon  wooded  vale 
Dwells  Daphne,  fairest  of  the  forest  nymphs. 
I  yestereve  among  the  bushes  sat, 
And  saw  her  dancing  down  the  shadowy  glade 
To  bathe  beside  the  fountain.     As  I  looked 
Her  beauty  struck  my  senses,  and  I  strove 
To  win  a  nearer  converse  :  but  alas  ! 
Startled,  and  by  my  uncouth  looks  dismayed, 
Like  her  affrighted  namesake  did  she  fly 
From  my  enamoured  greeting.     Staying  then 
My  eager  footsteps,  I  bethought  me  how 
Apollo,  through  hot  speed,  his  Daphne  lost, 
Finding  but  laurel  garlands  in  her  stead  ; 
So  purposed  by  a  surer  way  to  win 
This  gentle  virgin.     Thou  art  tall,  good  youth, 
And  of  a  comely  presence  :  wilt  thou  bear 
My  message  to  her?     She  will  not  fly  thee, 
Disdainful  of  thy  greeting  as  of  mine. 

LIMANDER 

That  would  I  gladly,  but  I  fear  to  fall 
Where  thou  wouldst  have  me  stand.     My  simple 
arts 
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Have  not  sufficed  to  win  the  kindly  smile 
Of  her  I  would  have  wed.     How  then  shall  I 
In  thy  cause  be  more  favoured  than  my  own  ? 

PAN 

Fear  not !     Approach  her,  and  her  eyes  will  look 
With  youth's   fond   dalliance   on   thy   handsome 

face  : 

Then  gently  win  her  speech,  and  by  degrees 
Tell  her  that  Pan,  god  Pan,  for  love  of  her 
Forgets  his  games,  his  songs,  his  merry  pranks, 
And  roams  disconsolate  the  deepest  woods. 
I  need  not  tell  thee  more  :  thy  sympathies 
Will  prompt  thee  better  in  this  thing  than  I. 
And  for  this  service  rendered  at  my  need 
I'll  prosper  thee.     Thy  flocks  shall  multiply 
A  hundredfold,  and  stud  the  grassy  hills 
Like  scattered  snow.   Rough  winter  shall  not  thin 
Their  teeming  ranks,  nor  mountain  wolves  devour 
The  finest  of  thy  yearlings  :  no  choice  ram 
Shall  wander  down  the  horrid,  beetling  crags, 
Or  tempt  the  treacherous  eddies  of  the  stream  : 
Such  losses  as  thy  kindred  swains  deplore 
Shall  not  come  nigh  thee.    See  !   I  wave  my  hand 
And  from  this  day  shall  peace  her  bright  wings 

fold 
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About  thy  dwelling.     Honey  from  thy  hives 
Shall  be  esteemed  beyond  the  Hybla  bees  ; 
Or  that  throughout  whose  luscious  golden  cells 
Hymettus'  flow'rs  their  sweetest  breath  distil : 
The  first-fruits  of  thy  fields  shall  be  the  best 
In  all  Boeotia  :  ruddy  ears  of  corn, 
With  purple  clusters  of  the  pleasant  grape 
Among  thy  crops  shall  spring  as  plenteous 
As  doth  the  shepherd's  loose  strife,  or  the  weeds 
Hid  in  the  forked  crannies  of  the  rocks  : 
This,  thy  rude  cottage,  shall  be  plenished 
With  blessings  broader  than  a  kingly  state  : 
The  brook  that  babbles  by,  and  laughs  with  glee, 
With  thy  heart's  tunefulness  shall  keep  accord  : 
And  when  thou  on  thy  pillow  lay'st  thine  head 
Thy  waking  gladness  shall  but  change  awhile 
To  sleep  as  sweet.     This  shall  thy  guerdon  be ; 
So  men  may  see  that  Pan  forgets  not  those — 
Or  small  or  great — who  once  befriended  him, 
Follow  me  now,  to  where  in  broken  shade 
Daphne  among  the  summer  roses  dreameth. 

END  OF  SCENE  I 
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SCENE  II.  A  wooded  glade.     Enter  DAPHNE, 
singing 

DAPHNE 

Hours  of  gladness  !     Come  again, 
Bringing  in  your  simple  train 
Visionary  delights,  and  dreams 
Woven  from  the  woods  and  streams. 
Come  !     And  pelt  me  as  of  old 
With  fresh  roses ;  help  me  to  unfold 
The  wild  anemone,  to  whom  the  wind 
Whispers  sweet  symphonies  ;  or,  if  we  find 
A  linnet's  nest  in  green  elm  top  enskied, 
All  roughness  from  the  air's  caresses  take, 
Till  it  so  lightly  move  as  not  to  shake 
The  bending  harebell,  wet  with  dew, 
Upon  the  rough  hillside. 

Your  gentle  ministries  to  me  renew ! 

Show  me  where  I  the  wreathed  woodbine  may 

reach, 

Or  watch  the  poppy  burst  her  bearded  sheath. 
If  at  ease  I  lie  beneath 
The  spreading  boughs  of  some  hoar  beech, 
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Dapple  the  russet  fern  about  its  knees 

With    broken    light    and     shadow ;     bring    the 

monodies 

Of  summer  insects  through  the  pleasant  glade ; 
Or,  if  an  oak-tree's  scattered  shade 
Surround  me,  near  my  drowsy  head 
Let  fall  the  youngling  acorns,  newly  shed. 
Come,  rare  Spirits,  and  inspire  me, 
Your  delights  can  never  tire  me  ! 

LIMANDER  enters  and  speaks 

LlMANDER 

Fair  Daphne  !     Did  the  forest  nightingales 
Teach  thee  that  liquid  song  ?     Now  it  has  ceased 
The  silence  seems  discordant,  and  my  ear 
Is  pained  by  her  dumb  sway. 

DAPHNE 

Thy  praise  o'rweights 

My  simple  song.     But  prithee  whence  art  thou 
That  namest  me  so  justly  ?     I  should  guess 
A  shepherd  by  thy  crook  and  stalwart  frame. 
Yet  never  by  the  gentle  Cephissus, 
Or  rushy  springs,  have  I  encountered  thee 
Leading  thy  fleecy  charge  to  drink  the  dews. 
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LlMANDER 

I  am  one,  Lady,  ignorant  of  courts  ; 
A  simple  swain,  unlearned  in  aught  beyond 
My  daily  vision;  yet  to  thee  am  sent 
With  speech  of  high  import. 

DAPHNE 

What  need  have  I 

Of  any  such  ?     I  ask  no  greater  boon 
Than  solitude,  and  freedom  for  my  thoughts. 
Suffer  me  thus  to  live,  and  thus  to  die. 

LlMANDER 

Ah,  go  not  yet !     Else  it  were  as  the  night 
At  noonday  came,  and  sank  us  in  a  world 
Of  all  too  dreary  darkness. 

DAPHNE 

If  I  stay, 

Speak  out  thy  meaning  swiftly.     Worse  it  is 
To  apprehend  than  know. 

LlMANDER 

Know  then  that  Pan 
Loves  thee,  and  seeks  thy  favour  on  his  suit. 
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DAPHNE 

I  nor  desire  his  knowledge  nor  his  love  : 
Yet  must  I  thank  him  that  he  honoured  me 
By  his  regard.     Since  you  his  message  bear, 
Bear  mine  again  :  "  I  do  not  need  his  love." 

LIMANDER 

Is  this  a  wilful  blindness  ?     See  you  not 
When  a  god  sues,  he  should  not  sue  in  vain  ? 
Be  not  too  coy :  a  softer  answer  give. 

DAPHNE 

My  answer  cannot  change.     I  love  him  not, 
Nor  need  his  love. 

LIMANDER 

Daphne,  for  thy  sweet  sake 
He  hath  abjured  his  gladness,  and  is  hid 
Deep  in  the  forest  solitudes. 

DAPHNE 

What  then  ? 

Loved  he  not  Cyrinx  ?     Doth  he  love  her  now  ? 
Will  he  love  Daphne  when  the  leaves  are  old  ? 
Or,  if  I  give  myself,  can  he  give  aught 
To  be  my  recompense  ? 
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LlMANDER 

Why,  surely  yes  ! 

The  pride  of  being  wedded  to  a  god ; 
Of  bearing  children  through  whose  veins  should 

flow        , 
The  strength  of  the  Immortals. 

DAPHNE 

From  such  pride 

Defend  me  !     I  should  be  his  mortal  mate 
A  few  brief  moons,  and  then  the  languid  god 
Would  cast  me  by.      Thenceforth  cut  off  from 

him 

And  from  my  fellows,  I,  disconsolate, 
Might  roam  my  earlier  haunts  till  kindly  Death, 
Pitying  me,  might  show'r  oblivion 
Upon  my  sadness.     Glory  at  such  price 
Is  all  too  costly.     Roses  wed  not  stars, 
Nor  butterflies  the  sun  :  what  then  am  I 
That  I  should  dare  stern  Nature's  law  reverse 
To  wed  a  being  of  another  sphere  ? 

LlMANDER 

What  end  hath  marriage  if  its  use  be  not 
So  to  raise  mortals  to  a  higher  state, 
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So  to  engraft  a  strong  immortal  worth 
On  earth's  too  fleeting  loveliness  ? 

DAPHNE 

Methinks 

This  is  not  all  the  glory  of  true  love. 
Rather  its  glory  in  its  frailty  lies, 
As  flow'rs  are  but  the  lovelier  that  they  droop, 
And  fade  at  Time's  rude  touch.      The  rainbow 

knits 

Heaven  and  earth  together,  but  not  thus 
Is  mortal  love  to  an  immortal  married. 
For  plighted  faith,  if  pure,  must  claim  from  each 
An  equal  joy,  an  equal  heritage  : 
And  as  the  equal  forfeit  of  their  joy 
Death's  undelaying  hour. 

LlMANDER 

Thy  reasoning 

Confounds  me  by  its  sweet  intricacies. 
Hast  thou  a  heart  that  passion  cannot  touch, 
Or  bend  unto  her  will  ? 

DAPHNE 

I  trust  I  have  ; 
For  passion  is  love's  baser  counterpart. 
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I  would  not  know  it.     Oh  !  believe  me,  love 

Has  higher  uses  than  to  satisfy 

The  senses  only  !     'Tis  a  joy  so  pure 

That  the  gods  use  it  as  a  golden  link 

To  draw  us  upward.     Love  is  like  the  wheat, 

Which,  being  ripe,  is  cut  and  garnered, 

But  does  not  therewith  end :  for  afterward 

To  noblest  uses  it  doth  lend  itself, 

And  in  the  service  of  mankind  is  blest. 

Marriage  involveth  daily  sacrifice, 

And  loss  of  self  is  gain  in  fuller  use  : 

For,  look  you  !    If  the  clouds  lost  not  themselves 

Upon  the  hills,  the  blessing  of  the  rain 

Would  have  no  being  :  if  the  rills  and  streams 

Were  not  absorbed  in  ocean,  if  the  spray 

Gave  not  itself  unto  the  tropic  sun, 

Nor  clouds,  nor  atmosphere  revivified 

By  constant  movement,  would  remain  to  us. 

Likewise  in  turn  the  sun  doth  lend  himself 

To  lead  the  sap  along  the  springing  vines ; 

To  fill  the  folded  buds  upon  the  thorn, 

Until,  their  perfect  season  being  achieved, 

Glad  Maytime  dawns.      It  seems  then  Nature's 

self 

Teaches  us  so  to  minister  our  lives 
As  best  our  kinds'  true  welfare  to  promote ; 
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Not  wantonly,  not  blind  to  larger  aims, 
Nor  like  a  niggard,  who  doth  fear  to  give, 
Lest  he  be  loser  by  the  common  good. 

LIMANDER 

Yet  you  refuse  your  part  in  Nature's  scheme 
When  it  is  offered  you  ? 

DAPHNE 

Since  the  true  pearl 

So  priceless  is,  there  is  the  greater  need 
To  shun  its  counterfeit. 

LIMANDER 

I  do  believe 
Pan  loves  thee  verily. 

DAPHNE 

Not  with  the  love 
That  I  would  choose  to  guide  my  destinies. 

LIMANDER 

Must  this  then  be  the  answer  that  I  take 
Unto  the  lovelorn  god  ? 
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DAPHNE 

This,  and  still  more  than  this : 
If  he  pursues  me,  if  by  word  or  sign 
He  seeks  to  stir  my  maiden  quietude, 
I'll  call  Diana's  aid,  and  flee  his  grasp  : 
Yea,  though  beneath  his  very  hand  I  change 
To  flow'r  or  stone.    Death  were  to  me  more  dear 
Than  life  with  one  I  had  not  learned  to  love. 

LIMANDER 

Think,  Daphne !     When  thy  young  blood  slower 

rims; 

When  Time,  with  heavy  and  abhorred  hand. 
Hath   creased   the   smoothness   of    thy    dimpled 

cheek 

And  drawn  deep  puckers  round  those  smiling  lips, 
Wilt  thou  still  find  thy  single  life  so  dear  ? 
How  wilt  thou  fare,  or  who  will  guide  thy  steps  ? 

DAPHNE 

I  know  not,  neither  care.     Great  Zeus,  who  sways 
This  world  and  us,  will  give  me  all  I  need, 
If  I  but  trust  him.     What  concerns  me  most 
Is  that  my  lips  give  never  outward  pledge 
To  which  my  soul  yields  not  her  full  consent : 
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This  much  I  owe  to  my  own  sense  of  right, 
And  cannot  by  the  consequence  be  made 
To  rue  my  honesty. 

The  hour  grows  late  : 

The  new-milked  kine  are  back  in  pasturage  : 
The  bees  forsake  the  dark'ning  sycamore, 
And  flutter  homewards.     I  must  haste  away, 
Or  be  benighted.     Shepherd,  fare  thee  well ! 
I  thank  thee  for  thy  patience. 

LIMANDER 

She  is  gone  ! 
Swift  as  the   sinking   sun   drops   down   through 

clouds 

Into  the  ocean.     But  what  fire  is  this 
That  burns  within  my  bosom  ?     Is  it  pain  ? 
Or  is  it  pleasure  ?     When  the  April  floods 
Swirled  through  the  valley,  they  at  dusk  surprised 
One  of  my  lambs,  that  feeding  on  the  brink 
Fell  headlong  unawares  ;  which,  when  I  saw, 
My  heart  grew  hot  with  tumult  such  as  this, 
And  plunging  'mid  the  curled  and  foaming  waves 
I,  with  one  arm  around  it,  battled  back 
Unto  the  greensward.     Then  I  knew  my  course, 
An  easy  one :  .  .  .  .  yet,  after  all,  my  way 
Should  lie  as  open  now.     It  is  for  Pan 
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I  meet  this  maiden  :  to  keep  faithfully 
The  deep,  unspoken  spirit  of  my  trust 
Needs  must  to  check  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 

tongue, 

That  they  betray  no  interest  but  his. 
For  certain  this  were  duty  :  and  as  such 
I  will  accept  it,  hearkening  no  behests 
Save  such  as  come  of  truth  and  honesty. 

END  OF  SCENE  II 
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SCENE   III.     A   shady   nook   in   a   clump   of   trees 
bordering  a  common.     LYCEUS  and  SYLVIA 

LYCEUS 

It  is  the  stillest  time  of  sultry  noon  ; 
The  very  aspen  leaves  forget  to  quiver. 
The  sheep  stand  listlessly,  a  serried  mob, 
Beneath   yon   spreading  thorn.      See,  love,  how 

mute, 
How  patiently  they  stand  ! 

SYLVIA 

I  scarce  can  think 

That  these  are  they  who,  ere  the  dew  was  brushed 
From  off  the  nodding  broom,  in  single  file 
Came  steadily  adown  the  rugged  track 
Towards  the  lowland,  and  the  richer  grass. 

LYCEUS 

Change,  like  wild  poppies  in  a  fruitful  field, 
Runs  through  all  mortal    things.     Change  turns 

the  flow'r 
To  withered  husk,  strips  the  once  regal  trees, 
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Runs  quav'ring  dotage  through  the  skilful  hand, 
Hangs  leaden  weights  about  the  eager  feet ! 
Yet,  Cronos-like,  begetting  to  devour, 
Change  ever  builds  fresh  beauties  on  the  old, 
Shakes  out  the  young  leaves  from  their  creasy 

folds, 

Makes  of  the  wailing  babe  a  laughing  child, 
And  of  the  child  a  stripling,  bravely  decked. 
Ah,  ingrate  I !     To  rail  at  blessed  change, 
Since  change  it  was,  the  sweetest  of  all  change, 
That  gave  me  Sylvia.     My  early  years 
Led  upward  one  by  one,  till  the  last  step 
Brought  me  into  the  blinding  light  of  day 
Like  the  young  leaves  at  bursting-time,  my  joy 
Rushed  to  perfection  with  one  stroke  of  time, 
When  first  I  looked  into  thine  eyes,  whose  light 
Taught  me  the  secret  of  felicity. 

SYLVIA 

It  was  a  winter  eve  at  twilight  fall 

When  I  first  saw  thee.     I  upon  the  brow 

Of  the  rough  hills,  pausing  to  draw  my  breath, 

Saw  labouring  along  the  upland  path 

A  wrinkled  granddame.     Feeble  were  her  steps, 

And  she  was  bent  beneath  the  scanty  weight 
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Of  faggots  on  her  back.     Then  striding  by 
A  nimble  shepherd  came,  who,  blithe  of  speech, 
From  off  her  weary  shoulders  swung  the  load, 
Whose  gathering  had  cost  her  woe  enough, 
And  at  her  side  paced  onward  cheerily. 
Know  you  that  shepherd  ? 

LYCEUS 

'Twas  a  simple  act ; 

Thy  notice  won  it  fame  it  not  deserved. 
Later,  I  passed  thee  every  dawn  of  day, 
Crossing  the  brook  beside  the  rowan-tree ; 
Till  one  morn,  when  the  yellow  torrent  raged 
Wildly  between  its  banks,  thou  couldst  not  cross 
The  rocking  steps  alone,  and — thank  the  gods  ! 
Needed  my  sturdy  arm  and  steady  foot 
To  help  thy  passage.     Love  inspired  me  then  ; 
I  wrote  a  song,  and  sang  it,  dear,  to  thee, 
When  we  upon  the  shady  turf  reclined 
One  scorching  day  at  noon. 

SYLVIA 

The  time  is  ripe 

To  sing  it  so  again.     I  half  forget 
Its  tender  numbers. 
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LYCEUS 

A  brook  I  know,  whose  pebbly  edge 
Is  prankt  with  clustered  meadow-sweet ; 
Where  many  rippling  eddies  meet 
To  babble  down  among  the  sedge. 
A  mountain  ash's  slender  height 
O'ertops  the  first  broad  stepping-stone, 
And  makes  a  wavering  band  of  light 
Across  the  moving  waters  blown. 
Leading  her  flocks  at  break  of  day 
Comes  Sylvia  down  the  dewy  way  : 
The  stones  she  crosses  one  by  one, 
And  hastens  up  the  hill  to  see 
The  rising  of  the  summer  sun. 
He  kisses  her  !     Ah,  happy  he  ! 
I  may  not  in  that  gladness  share  ; 
But  yet  so  close  I  tread  her  track, 
That  he,  proud  orb,  has  promised 
His  smiles  on  no  one  else  to  shed, 
Till  I  from  him  have  taken  back 
The  light  he  stole  from  Sylvia's  hair ! 

Hearken,  my  love  !     The  echoes 
Betray  our  solitude.     I  hear  a  step 
Nearing  our  sheltered  grot.     Why,  verily, 
It  is  Limander ! 
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SYLVIA 

Ah  !     And  by  his  side 
What  graceful,  dark-eyed  damsel  this  ? 

Enter  LIMANDER  and  DAPHNE 

LlMANDER 

Good  friends, 

Forgive  us  this  intrusion.     Here  is  one 
New  to  our  mountain  ways,  who  of  her  grace 
Chooses  my  lot  henceforth. 

SYLVIA 

That  gentle  face 
Would  make  its  own  bright  welcome  anywhere. 

LYCEUS 

If  welcome  go  by  words,  I  offer  you 

A  hundred  in  one  breath,  to  make  your  cheer  ! 

DAPHNE 

Sweet  fall  your  accents  on  my  charmed  ear  ! 
May  Hera  bless  you  for  your  kindliness 
To  me,  a  stranger  ! 
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LlMANDER 

Further  would  I  ask 

That  she,  fair  Sylvia,  by  thy  side  may  stay, 
While  I  on  other  enterprise  embark  : 
To  which  may  time  a  happy  issue  give  ! 

SYLVIA 

Come,  fair  unknown !     Hard  by  there  is  a  nook 
Where  luscious  cherries  swing  on  leafy  bough, 
And  mossy  couches  spread  their  green  beneath  ; 
There  we'll  regale  ourselves  with  converse  sweet : 
And  Lyceus  shall  bring  us  from  the  brook 
A  draught  of  crystal  freshness.     So,  farewell, 
Limander,  till  you  seek  us  out  again  ! 

[LYCEUS,  SYLVIA,  and  DAPHNE  go  aside. 

LIMANDER 

O  gracious  Pan  !     By  all  thy  benefits 
Outpoured  on  me,  I  summon  thee :  Come  forth  ! 

Enter  PAN 

PAN 

What  wouldst  thou  with  me,  shepherd  ?  I  am  here. 
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LlMANDER 

Dread   Lord !     How   shall   I    meet  thy  friendly 

glance  ? 

In  that  thou  didst  entrust  unto  my  skill 
Not  only  have  I  failed,  but  for  myself 
Have  lastly  won  what  erst  I  could  not  gain 
For  others'  wearing. 

PAN 

Hah  !     What  meanest  thou  ? 
Where  is  the  maid  that  thou  hast  won  for  me  ? 

LlMANDER 

How  shall  I  satisfy  thy  questioning  ? 
Not  all  my  pleading  could  so  much  as  bring 
One  shade  of  yielding  into  Daphne's  voice. 
Nor  shake  one  hair'sbreadth  of  her  fixed  resolve. 
"She  thanks   thee,  but  she  doth  not  need  thy 

love  : 

She  loves  thee  not."     Had  other  obstacle, — 
Some  frowning  rock,  or  lioness  enraged, — 
Stood  in  thy  wishes'  path,  I  had  not  now 
Stood  before  thee  by  failure  thus  abashed. 
I  would  have  fronted  danger  willingly 
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To  keep  my  trust :  but  how  can  force  gainsay 
A  woman's  will  ?  Not  all  the  world's  uproar 
Can  move  it  from  its  rooted  constancy. 


PAN 

Foolhardy  shepherd,  these  are  idle  words  ! 

If  thou  hast  played  me  false3  beware  my  wrath  ! 


LlMANDER 

I  need  not  fear  what  is  not  justly  due. 
I  served  thee  with  good  faith  :  day  after  day 
Did  I  renew  persuasion,  argument, 
Pleading  for  thee,  and  pleading  still  in  vain. 
Never  urged  I  my  cause,  no,  nor  so  much 
As  pondered  it,  till  thine  was  wholly  lost : 
Nor  then  durst  I  at  once  attempt  to  win 
What  thou  hadst  sought  for. 


PAN 

Cheat  me  not 

By  these  too  fine  distinctions.     It  is  clear 
My  trust  has  been  abused,  and  you  deserve 
To  taste  the  woodgod's  anger. 
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LlMANDER 

Be  it  so, 

Since  you  do  wish  me  guilty.     Take  again 
Your  many  gifts  to  me,  as  undeserved, 
Believe  me,  as  your  anger :  for  I  swear 
By  silver  Cassopiae  on  her  throne 
That  I  have  never  wronged  you  knowingly ! 

PAN 

Be  of  good  cheer.     I  did  but  try  thy  truth. 

Well  do  I  know  you  served  me  faithfully. 

For  oft  Olympus'  shining  denizens 

Were  fain  to  watch  where  in  the  clustered  glade 

Thou  met'st  with  Daphne.     Ay,  Athene's  self, 

By  eloquence  and  ripest  wisdom  won, 

Applauded  Daphne's  every  turn  of  speech ; 

And  vows  by  those  celestial  thunderings, 

Whose  key  she  holds,  henceforth  to  be  her  friend. 

And  for  thyself,  I  am  thy  lifelong  helper : 

Shouldst  ever  thou  some  further  boon  require, 

Blow  thrice  upon  this  reed  I  give  to  thee, 

And  I  will  straightway  hear  thee,  and  come  forth, 

Though  in  Olympus'  council  hall  I  sate. 

Go,  call  thy  love  again  to  thee. 

The  others  come  forward 
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All  peace 

Be  on  you,  kindly  mountain  folk  !     And  thou, 
Fair  Daphne,  fear  no  more  my  amorous  chase, 
For  him  whom  thou  hast  chosen  I  have  sworn 
To  prosper  and  befriend :  and  more  than  this, 
One  higher  far  than  I  hath  thee  in  charge  ; 
Henceforth  Athene  guards  thine  inmost  soul ; 
Who  sends  for  wedding  gift  this  myrtle  crown, 
Whose   flow'r   shall    never   fade.      To-night    I'll 

dance 

Among  thy  wedding  guests  upon  the  green : 
But  other  feet  are  dancing  near  us  now 
To  do  thee  honour.     Sit !  and  watch  their  maze. 

Enter  THE  SEASONS,  singing  as  they  dance 

THE  SEASONS 

In  and  out  we  tread  our  measure, 
Framed  to  give  these  mortals  pleasure  : 
Hand  in  hand,  and  all  together, 
Dance  the  rulers  of  the  weather. 
Here  in  happy  unity 
Winter's  frosty  hem  ye  see 
Touching  summer's  gauzy  veil, 
Spangled  o'er  with  lilies  pale. 
All  the  year's  felicities 
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Here  are  met  among  the  trees  : 
Strawberries  of  deepest  dye 
Hid  in  leafy  canopy  ; 
Troops  of  sunburnt  harvesters  ; 
Solemn  lines  of  snow-wreathed  firs  ; 
Scatt'ring  swallows  on  the  wing, 
Windblown  tresses  of  the  Spring 
Gleaming  to  the  flying  moon. 
Marigolds  that  open  soon 
To  the  sun  their  golden  eyes, 
Dewy  morns  when  mushrooms  rise 
On  the  mead  like  balls  of  snow, 
Mossy  banks  where  harebells  grow, 
Clinging  fragrance  of  beanflow'r, 
Side  by  side  with  stinging  show'r, 
Biting  frost,  and  rattling  hail. 

Joys  like  ours  are  never  stale  : 
Where's  the  heart  forgets  to  thrill 
With  the  new-blown  daffodil  ? 
When  through  rushy  meadows  peep, 
Wak'ning  from  their  wintry  sleep, 
Red-tipt  daisies,  is  their  reign 
Scorned  because  it  comes  again  ? 
Osiers  dank  and  hazels  slim 
Ev'ry  year  wear  catkins  trim, 
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Yet  they're  welcome  as  the  light 
When  she  chases  dreary  night. 
Wreathed  trails  of  wilding  may 
Level  fields  where  young  lambs  play ; 
Sweet  peas,  poppies,  proud  foxgloves, 
Periwinkle  that  June  loves 
When  in  flow'ry  zone  she's  drest ; 
New-hatched  finches  in  their  nest 
Poised  among  the  apple  boughs  ; 
Autumn,  wearing  on  her  brows 
Wheat,  and  purple  briony  ; 
Winter's  leafless  symmetry, 
Dusky  flights  of  cawing  rooks, 
Vaulted  aisles  and  mossy  nooks  : 
These,  fair  friends,  for  you  we  bring, 
Dancing  in  a  sylvan  ring. 
Good  health,  plenty,  thoughts  sincere, 
Bless  your  union  ev'ry  year  : 
Make  you  gay  as  summer  hours, 
Though  beset  by  wintry  show'rs. 
Come,  then  !     Break  the  magic  ring, 
Ended  is  our  welcoming  ! 

[They  vanish. 

PAN 

Farewell  then  all,  until  the  rising  moon, 
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With  Hesperus  and  all  her  starry  train 
Sheds  her  mild  splendours  o'er  the  velvet  turf. 
\He  disappears.     The  others  in  chorus  sing 
their  hymn. 


Beloved  son  of  Dryope, 

Hear  our  hymn  of  praise  to  thee  ! 

King  art  thou  of  rustic  cheer, 

New-laid  eggs  and  foaming  beer, 

Cream  and  honey,  fruit  and  bread, 

With  whatever  cates  outspread 

Tempt  the  hungry  appetite. 

Thou  art  he  that  loves  the  sight 

Of  humankind,  and  oft  art  seen 

Sitting  friendly  on  the  green, 

Or  lurking  where  the  heifers  graze  : 

Oft  the  belated  traveller  in  dark  ways 

Sees  thee,  a  nimble  goat,  or  dappled  doe, 

Going  before  the  footing  firm  to  show 

To  his  amazed  eyes  : 

And  if,  before  the  pearly  dawn  arise 

A  shepherd  climb  the  hill, 

Thee  will  he  find,  with  deft  and  subtle  skill 

Scatt'ring  the  opal  mist,  whose  wreaths  deceive 

By  the  uncertain  phantasies  they  weave. 
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All  living  things  to  thee  are  dear  : 

Forgetting  their  instinctive  fear 

The  furry  bright-eyed  dwellers  in  the  woods 

Permit  thee  near  their  solitudes  : 

No  being  is  too  humble  for  thy  care ; 

When  the  napaea  start  the  timid  hare 

From  tufted  brake  or  fen, 

The  'wildered  fugitive  in  lonely  glen 

Thou  hidest  from  their  dart ; 

And  pitiful  thou  art 

Of  ev'n  despised  forms  our  life  that  share. 

Giver  art  thou  of  all  our  rural  joys  ! 

Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  horns,  the  cheerful  noise 

Of  sheep-bells  tinkling  on  the  morning  air  : 

The  din  of  harvest  jollities, 

The  clatter  of  milk-pails,  the  hum  of  bees 

Buzzing  at  morn  above  the  sprinkled  grass, 

Are  dear  to  thee :  thou  lovest  to  see  pass 

The  tawny,  dew-lapped  herds  that  fare 

Deliciously  in  clover  dells  : 

Thou  draw'st  thy  kindly  spells 

Around  all  honest  labour,  to  increase 

Its  fruitfulness,  and  show'rest  homely  peace 

On  those  whose  life  betrays 

A  round  of  useful  days. 
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So  we  hymn  thee,  Pan,  for  these — 

These,  and  kindred  sympathies  : 

And  will  homage  to  thee  pay 

Year  by  year,  and  day  by  day ; 

Giving  always  of  our  best 

To  thy  shrine  :  and  for  the  rest 

Happiness  is  never  far 

Where  true  hearts  and  loving  are  ! 

August  1893. 
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